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So long as a man lives in this world, he has to con- 
sider others than himself in all questions of pleasure 
or of toil. Not until the soul has left the body is a 
man’s body in a dwelling-place “just his own measure, 
long-enough and broad enough to hold himself, with 
room for no one else.” While the soul is in the body, 
its sphere is larger than a coffin’s size. 


We are apt to forget that a state of things which 
we are praying and working to consummate can exist 
only by virtue of another state which is negative, or 
opposite, or contrary to it. Thus the very conception 
of unity arises out of, and is, in a sense, dependent 
upon, the fact of divérsity. And in proportion as 
diversities and differences and oppositions and con- 
trarieties are wide and many, will the conception of 
unity have its fullness of power over the lives of men. 
God has made us different, in order that we may per- 
ceive our likeness in one another; he has held us 
apart in many ways, in order that we may the more 
effectively unite in few ways, or in one way. If we 
were all unvaryingly alike in thought, feeling, cir- 
cumstance, we should never recognize the existence 
of that likeness, and so we should fail to be moved 
and stimulated by it. And as with congregations, 
with denominations, with peoples, so is it with the 


individual Christian. The more numerous, the more 
diverse, his interests, the better is his opportynity of 
showing his single-mindedness toward Christ. The 
anchorite has less opportunity of evidencing his uni- 
fied purpose Christward, than has he who daily min- 
gles in the thickest of the world’s activities. He who 
does many things, best knows what it is to do “this 
one thing.” 


Strength and weakness are not.two things, but they 
are two phases of the same thing. They are thé two 
extremities of the arc described by the pendulum in 
its swinging to and fro as a means of faithfulness in 
the marking of time by day and by night. If the 
pendulum were to stand motionless in the centre, or 
were to be fastened at either extremity of the arc, the 
entire machinery of the clock would be useless. No 
man can have real strength of character without a 
corresponding weakness directly over against his 
strength. If he has a peculiar power of absorption 
in the one thing which engages his attention for the 


sss | moment, he is necessarily liable to fail of a uniformly 


observant watchfulness on every side of him alike. 
His devotion to one thing causes for the moment for- 
getfulness of all other things. If he isa man of strong 
feeling, he is sure to show weakness when his feeling 
is at its highest. He cannot be capable of loving 
intensely without a corresponding capability of being 
swayed unduly by his love. This is in the very 
nature of things. Let us, therefore, watch against 
oar weakness at the point of our greatest strength. 
And let us not wonder that one who at times seems 
so strong, should again seem so weak. There cannot 
be the possibility of high attainment without the pos- 
sibility of coming short of that attainment. 


Friendship is a matter of character, rather than a 
matter of choice. Even though a friendship may be 
all-on one side, the cause for it must always be on 
both sides. No true man can be a true friend to 
another, unless that other has character enough to 
inspire his friendship ; nor even in such a case unless 
he himself has character enough to perceive that 
character in the other. Friendship does not idealize 
a friend, but it does recognize a friend’s ideal. A 
friend sees the best self of his friend, whatever may 
be that friend’s exterior, or whatever others may see, 
or may fail to see, in that friend. Thus it is that a 
friend often sees in a friend what no one else can see, 
yet which is not an illusion. And in thus seeing the 
noble, the friend gives a hint of his nobleness and is 
ennobled by his seeing. If others had his eyes, or as 
keen eyes as his, they also could see and would honor 
that which he sees in his friend. “In the changes 
which, thank God, must take place when the mortal 
puts on immortality,” says George Macdonald, “shall 
we not feel that the nobler our friends are, the more 
they are themselves? that the more the idea of each 
is carried out in the perfection of beauty, the more 
like they are to what we thought them in our most 
‘exalted moods,—to that which we saw in them in the 
rarest moments of profoundest communion,—to that 
which we beheld through the veil of all their imper- 
fections when we loved them the truest.” It is good 
to know a character which can be thus recognized 
and honored. It is good to have the character which 
can thus recognize and honor that which is worthy 





when it is before one. No mere wish or longing can 








bring all this about ; but when the opportunity is here, 
what a loss it would be to lose it ! 


—_— 





How much easier it is to recognize our responsibility 
for action in our sphere of duty, than it is to realize 
our dependence upon God for guidance and support 
in all our duty-doing! Even in. a convocation of 
Christian ministers in an important ecclesiastical 
crisis, more members will be promptly on hand at 
the voting hour than at the hour of devotional exer- 
cises which opens the session for the day; as if the 
members were readier to see God’s need of them 
than to feel their need of God. Nor is this a new 
thing’ under the sun. President Ashbel Green, of 
Princeton College, who was for a number of years 
one of the chaplains of the United States Congress, 
bears testimony to the same state of things a century 
ago. “About one-third of the members in Congress, 
in each house,” he says, “were commonly present at 
prayers. On one occasion, I expressed to a member, 
who was a professor of religion, and with whom I was 
well acquainted, the feeling of regret I experienced 
that the attendance on prayers was not of a greater 
number. ‘Will you,’ said he in reply, ‘tell me, on 
your veracity, whether our attendance is not as good 
as that of the members of your [Presbyterian] Gen- 
eral Assembly, or Synod, at your constituting prayer 
in the morning?’ I was completely confounded with 
this interrogation ; for, on recollection, I was convineed 
that our ecclesiastical bodies were not more ntimér- 
ously attended at the opening prayer than was the 
fact in the Congress of the United States; and this I 
had to admit to the member to whom I had expressed ’ 
my regret at the beginning of the conversation on the 
subject.” The former days were no better than these, 
in this thing, any more than in any other thing; but 
whenever and wherever this state of things is found 
to exist, it supplies proof that men do not give the 
first place in their thoughts to their need of God's 
help in their service of God. 





- SEEKING THE TRUTH AND SEEING 
THE TRUTH. 


There is no higher employment than that of seek- 
ing the truth. He who seeks to know things just as 
they are, is sure to find. Search after truth is, no 
doubt, a humbling employment. The man who enters 
upon it must cease to regard things as true because 
he has been accustomed to think them so. It is doubt- 
less difficult and humiliating to be obliged to readjust 
one’s opinions ; but here, too,—in the intellectual realm, 
— it is true that he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. It is a salutary lesson to learn that our 
judgments and opinions are worth just as much as the 
reasons for them and the grounds on which they rest. 

But the humiliation which real truth-seeking brings 
is sure to lead on to true exaltation. When one has 
really brought his mind to the attitude where it 
believes in the truth, and is not afraid to seek it fear- 
lessly and hopefully, there come to him a great 
inspiration and uplift. If it is humbling to give up 
the claim that our opinions: must be identical with 
the absolute truth, it is, at least, a humiliation which 
must precede all candid investigation and enlightened 
search after truth. We have to see clearly that the 
truth cannot be wholly brought over to our side, 





before we are willing cheerfully to go over unre 
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servedly to the truth’s side, There is a vast differ- 
ence in spirit between the man who is trying to bolster 
up the truth, and the man who wants to bolster and 
prop up himself by means of the truth. Those who 
are so afraid that the truth will suffer and be destroyed, 
cannot more than half believe in the truth. It is a 
good thing to commit one’s self wholly to the truth ; 
to believe implicitly that truth is mighty and will 
prevail, and to resolve that there is no danger, but 
only true safety and security, in an earnest, hones 
search after it. ' 

The truth-seeker, therefore, must be a genuinely 
hamble man. More and more he learns how vast the 
treasures of truth are, how far they extend beyond 
the powers of his mind and the range of his knowl- 
edge. He should also be reverent man. Having 
found that he himself can err, his reverence will no 
longer terminate upon himself, but will be reserved 
for that great world of fact and reality which opens 
before him. He will be ready to respect any new 
fact and to welcome any new light, and to accord to 
it its true dignity, so soon as it shall be seen to be well 
authenticated. The truth-seeker is also a hopeful 
man. He believes that there is truth to be found, 
and that he has not found it all, else he would -never 
become a seeker. He believes that it is right and 
safe to seek it, and that he will succeed in his search. 
He wants to know the reality of things, and is con- 
fident that an eager and earnest search will yield him 
more and fnore such knowledge. 

Such are some of the qualities of the real truth- 
seeker. He is humble, reverent, candid, and hopeful. 
But there is something higher than seeking the truth ; 
it is seeing the truth. The seeking is the condition of 
the seeing, and leads up to it. The seeking involves 
those qualities and trains those powers which enable 
the soul to see and appreciate the truth as if by intui- 
tion. The nearest relation to the truth is that which 
comes of such close sympathy with it that we find in 
ourselves something kindred to what is true and good. 
Unless we have this affinity. and kinship to the truth, 
we shall never seck it most successfully. We should 
be-like the man who might dig industriously for gold, 

) ose eyesight was so imperfect that he could not 
detect the precious particles which were disclosed to 
view. The great object of study and thought is to 
eultivate the seeing power which shall enable the 
mind quickly to discern truth and to detect error. 
This is an advanced stage of moral and spiritual cul- 
ture, to which all the practice of seeking and search- 
ing is preparatory. 

It matters little how much truth is presented to a 
man’s mind, if he has no perception of its meaning 
and value, and does not recognize it in its real char- 
acter. The world is full of truth. It speaks to us 
with myriad voices; we read it in a thousand books ; 
it drops from the lips of men all. around us. Why 
do so many fail to see and receive it? Certainly not 
from lack of it, or of opportunity to know it. It is 
rather because they have not a right attitude of mind 
toward it. They lack sympathy with it; they per- 
vert it by measuring it with false standards; many 
things they will not allow to be true because they do 
not want them to be true, 

All this applies pre-eminently to moral and reli- 
gious truth. In this realm, certitude does not rest 
upon demonstration, but upon intuition of truth, A 
man may investigate the historic and literary shell in 
which truth is said to reside; he may reason and 
reflect upon statements of religious truth, and com.’ 
pare them with such facts as are known to him. Such 
investigation and reasoning are legitimate, and may 
be highly useful; but more and more it will be evi- 
dent that, in the end, a man will really appropriate 
of religious truth as much as he can see; that is, as 
much as he can feel, appreciate, and apply. A man’s 
appropriating capacity is the measure of the truth he 
will have. It is not meant that men are religiously 
inclined or morally upright in proportion to their 
powers of discerning truth; for many receive and 
act upon a great deal of truth which they do not 


this because they have been taught to do so, or because 
prudential considerations counsel this course. But 
this is something far beneath that spiritual discern- 
ment which sees the inner harmony, rationality, and 
beauty of the tliings of the’spirit. We hold a great 
deal of truth, io doubt, which we do not clearly see. 
This is right and necessary, and is a part of our walk- 
ing by faith. But our holding should terminate more 
and more upon seeing. The truth which we cherish 
ought to be yielding to us new meanings, beauty, and 
power. We should be getting new insight into it by 
developing capacity, appreciation, and kinship for it. 

It is certainly no disparagement of the seeking and 
the holding of truth to maintdin that they involve a 
less perfect relation to the truth than is involved in 
seeing the truth, and that they have their truest use 
and conduct to their proper goal when they steady, 
train, and refine the soul so that it sees the truth with 
something like a face-to-face vision, and lives and 
revels in it as in its native air. 
the Scriptures represent the inner appreciation and 
spiritual sight of the truth ds the highest attainment 
of the soul. It isa thought pervading especially the 
writings of St. John that we really know the truth in 
proportion as we are akin to it; we have to be “of 
the truth ” before we are really at home. with it and 
in it. While, therefore, all other conditions of knowl- 
edge are emphasized according to their true value and 
use, it is to be remembered that they all terminate 
upon a higher qualification which consists in the truth- 
feeling and truth-seeing mind, which ‘is always the 
truth-loving mind. The deepest. truths which become 
the possession of man do not come to him and present 
themselves upon the testimony of certain credentials, 
so much as they make their appeal direct to the spirit, 
and stand solely in their own right and strength. 
They ask acceptance, not because they can prove this 
or that, but because they carry the force of conviction 
in themselves for those who can see them and appre- 
ciate them. It was chiefly so that Jesus, the, living 
Truth, came to men.. He argued little. He stood 
before men, and they recognized him in proportion to 
their appreciation for spiritual truth and life. They 
that were of the truth heard him. His words of God 
fell upon all soils, but they became fertile only where 
there were spiritual warmth and moisture. 

All ought to be seekers after truth; all ought to 
believe many things the full force and value of which 
are not yet appreciated. But it should be the hope 
and expectation of all that the seeking and the trust- 
ing will lead to-higher things than themselves; that 
is, to spiritual sight, to clearer perception of- spiritual 
realities, to a more immediate and living sense of the 
spiritual forces which move upon our life, and to a 
more assured conviction that the soul which commits 
itself to the truth in obedience and love shall find a 
deepening satisfaction for its longings and its hopes, 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Absolute accuracy in proof-reading is practically un- 
attainable, It can safely be affirmed that there was never 
a book, a magazine, or a newspaper, which was without 
a typographical error in its first edition. Yet'a disclosed 
typographical error is always a cause of. annoyance to 
a careful proof-reader, as too .often it is a cause of 
misleading to an outside reader. In most cases, when 
an error of this sort is discovered in.the pages of The 
Sunday School Times, it is too late to announce its cor- 
rection to any advantage; but there are times when it is 
worth while to make mention of an error, Thus the 
errors in points of compass in recent geographical arti- 
cles by Dr. Selah Merrill deserve attention, although 
they were errors in the manuscript, and not in the proof- 
reading. He writes: 

Two or three easy mistakes havé crept into my articles, of 
which the corrections are enclosed. In The Sunday School 
Times for May 5, in my article on “Gethsemane and Jerusa- 
lem,’’ page 282, column two, line twenty-six from the bottom, for 
“ northwest corner of the city” read “ northeast corner.” Also, 
ibid., line eighteen from the bottom, for “ northwest angle of the 
Haram area” read “ northeast angle.” Many readers will have 
geen at a glance that “northeast” was intended in both cases. 
In The Sunday Sehool Times for May 19, in my article on “Cal- 
vary, the Garden, and the Sepulchre,” page 308, column one, 





elearly discern in its real character, They may do 


line forty-six from the top, for “near it on the north and east 


It is noticeable how: 





———— — 
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sides” read “south and east.” That is, they make the second 
wall run just south of the traditional site, thence, after turni 
a right angle, run just east of it, so as to leave Calvary in e 
re-entering angle. 

Mr. George W. Cable also notes an error in the print. 
ing of one of his recent articles. Yet it surprises hin 
less than it would a writer without his extended expe 
rience with printers. He says, good-naturedly : 

You have the best proof-reader I know of; but last week le 
let mie, or the printer, say “free agony ” for “ free agency.” H. 
ought to make more mistakes. I don’t see why he doesn’t, 

“He” would, if he were not “she.” A competent 
and keen-eyed woman, when well trained, is the best of 
proof-readers, The proof-reader of The Sunday Schoo] 
Times was trained under the direction of the famous Johy 
Wilson, of Cambridge, whose son is at the head of the 
University Press. It would not be easy to find her equal 
in her sphere. 


There are English words which seem much alike, yet 
which have root différences that ought not to be lost 
sight of. Such words may, at times, be used inter. 
changeably; but, again, their distinct meanings must 
stand out in their uses, severally. The New Testament 
revisers have been careful in the recognition of such dif. 
ferences as these in the English words chosen by them, 
A Texas correspondent wants, however, to know the 
reason for their action at one point. He writes: 

Will you kindly explain why the Revised Version retains, 
in the narration of Peter’s denial, the old word “ bewrayeth,” 
rather than use the more modern and better understood equiva. 
lent “‘betrayeth”? If of sufficient importance, the explanation 
may do others a favor through your coluin of Notes on Open 
Letters. I refer to Matthew’s account as contained in the 
Sunday-school lesson for May 27. j 

“ Betrayeth” means, primarily, “to give over” or “to 
deliver up.” It is fittingly applied to the treacherous 
surrender of a trust. “ Bewrayeth” means, primarily, 
“to disclose,” “to make visible.” Judas betrayed his 
Master, Peter’s speech bewrayed his nativity, It would 
seem proper to indicate these distinctions, in the same 
narrative, by the use of different words, when such words 
are available, even though the word “ betray ” has come 
to do service for “ bewray” in ordinary speech, 


The attitude of Jesus Christ toward sinners:is not that 
of a Judge, but of a Saviour. “God sent not his Son 
into the world to judge the world; but that the worli 
should be saved through him.” Yet there was nothing 
in the course of Jesus Christ on earth that seems to have 


been more of a surprise—if not actually a stumbling- © 


block,—to those who watched him, than the fact that his 
bearing toward the evil-doer and the unthankful was one 
of love and of grace, rather than of strict, cold justice. And 
even after all these centuries of Christian teaching it is 
hard for Christians to realize and to endeavor to imitate 
the spirit of Christ so far, An earnest-minded. truth 
seeker from Virginia is perplexed, at this point, over the 
narrative of our Lord’s words and manner toward Judas 
at the time of his betrayal. He says: 

I know that I am a much better Christian: from carefully 
reading your editorials and Illustrative Applications, In fact, 
the comments of all the writers on the lessons in The Sunday 
School Times have been of incalculable benefit to me, -.The 
deep spirituality of the contents of The Sunday School Times 
pierces to & man’sinmost soul. I am perplexefl about 4 matter. 
Why did Jesus—in Matthew 26 : 50—cail Judas “ friend,” when, 
seemingly, he was Christ’s worst enemy? It has long been.a 
matter of serious thought with me just how I ought to treat 
members of. the church of which I am a member, who, when 
Christ’s test is applied, “ By their fruits ye shall know-them,” 
I am convinced are hypoerites,;—whether I should shun them, 
or treat them with indifference, or ignore them altogether, or 
grasp them by the hand and call them “‘ brother.’”’. 4 am satis- 
fied you can set me right, Please do so, and aid and oblige a 
disciple of Christ. ; 

In calling Judas “ friend,” Jesus showed his own atti- 
tude toward, and his own relation to, Judas; not the atti- 
tude and relation of Judas to Jesus. Jesus was the friend 
of Judas, a friend to Judas, a friend toward Judas, what- 
ever was the feeling or the conduct of Judas toward Jesus. 
“A friend loveth at all times;” not only when he is loved, 
but even when he.is deserted or betrayed. Herein is the 
love of true friendship; it does not pivot on reciprocity ; 
it is out-going and on-going unfailingly. And this isthe 
pattern of friendship, ot of unselfish and unconditional 
love, which Jesus sets before his disciples for their imi- 
tation. “If ye love them that love you, what thank 
have ye? for even sinners love those that love them. 
And if ye do good to them that do. good to you, what 
thank have ye? for even sinners do the same. ... But 


love your enemies, and do them good, . . . never despair- 
ing.” A Christ-like love never fails, never sweryes. 
Even though the disciple of Christ has no tolerance for 
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thesin of his fellow-sinner, nor any approval of the con- | nation; this was'the sum of Abraham’s creed. And that | at the feast, he expressed his purpose, though not for the 


duct of that fellow-sinner, he ought to love every one 
whom Christ loves, and to be ready to show that love 


even to those who are destroying themselves by their 


rejection, OF denial, or betrayal, of Him who longs to be | 


their Savioer, — 








A MIRACLE. 
BY M. F. BUTTS. 


It was a miracle. My scanty store, 
So scorned by my desire, became enough. 
My shadowed path was on a sudden flushed 
With sunrise. In the searching light I saw 
That I was blessed who thought myself accursed. 
My blinded eyes became like eagles’ eyes, 
And on far heights celestial‘ things descried, 
Mine ears thrilled sensitive to harmony, 
That erst were deaf. And yet more marvelous, 
My heart, that shut its gates upon the world, 
And starved within its fortress, roofed and walled, 
Now joyed.in dew from heaven. And its fruits, 
So fostered from above, were free to all, 
How can I but believe in miracles? 

North Conway, N. H. 





HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE DEATH 
OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE F. GENUNG. 


To estimate the death of Christ simply from the his- 
torical point of view, and apart from those theological 
considerations which connect that unique event with 
the ineffable counsels of the Infinite, may seem like rob- 
bing it of all spiritual significance. Perhaps, however, 
an adequate accounting for the fact that the chosen peo- 
ple rejected its Messiah, may disclose some truths of real 
spiritual interest, even while the doctrine of atonement 
is not made prominent. 

The study of Jesus’ death in the light of historical 
forces is not a study of the motives which led the Son of 

‘God to offer himself, but rather of the reasons why his 
people rejected him. Our attention is primarily held by 
them, rather than by him. And we see something more 
than a reformer who, by some unfortunate utterances, 
incurred the ill-will of his people; we are rather brought 
into the presence of movements extending through long 
time, and observe the rise and growth of an expectation 
sfficiently intense and widespread to determine the 
course of a nation’s history; and at the end a fulfillment 
rendered disappointing by being too centrally true to the 
original messianic hope to satisfy the perverted demand 
of the Saviour’s contemporaries. 

The great historical force with which we are concerned 
is the messianic expectation. Yet it is not merely as an 
expectation that we are to view it. Not simply the 
scholastic oracle of the coming King, preserved in sacred 
records, authenticated in genealogies, interpreted by 
priests, is the agency brought to view in this strange 
tragedy. It is rather the nation’s fixed idea, its perpetual 
consciousness of itself and its mission, that character 
which. made the whole nation messianic,—a collective 
type of the priest of the world, so closely identified in 
mission with him that utterances originally spoken of 
them, such as “Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” 
were recognized as equally applicable to him and to 
them as sustaining the same transcendent character— 
the Son of God. The character which the nation devoted 
itself to sustaining, this character, asa conception and a 
goal, became a potent historical force. The Saviour, as 
the prophet of his people, expressed and exemplified 
that character justly and adequately; the nation was ful- 
filledin him. But he went on and realized the full fruit- 
age and outcome of that character; while the nation 
refused to take that step in the prosecution of its mission, 
and by rejecting him, its true exponent, judged itself 
unworthy of God’s purposes in the world’s salvation. 

The great fixed idea which. was the initial projecting 
force in Jewish history was the idea of being a priestly 

nation. It was this which drove Abraham out of Ur of 
the Chaldees, and sustained him in his weary waiting for 
and founding of a family. And by priestly I mean 
ordained of God to minister to other nations in things 
pertaining to God. That in him and in his seed all the 
families of the earth should be blessed,—this truth was 
Abraham’s inspiration, Isaac’s patriarchal legacy, Jacob’s 
stolen birthright. Like all great revealed truths, it was 
first apprehended in the highest degree of indefiniteness 
and abstraction,—to adapt the descriptive words of 
another, “an idea at once massive and vague.” That in 
some way, because he believed in the one God, therefore 
@ great blessing should flow to all the world from him, 
and that, in order to fulfill his mission, he must rear a 


expressed in its pure beneficence, as where the Psalmist 





Jesus was conscious of crowning that hope with fruition 
is shown by his wordg, “ Your father Abraham rejoiced 
to see my day, ‘and he saw it, and was glad.” 

This acceptance and consciousness of a.priestly mis- 
sion existed as a hidden spring of aspiration in the cen- 
tral heart of Israel throughout all its history. With 
comparative infrequency the longing and hope. is 


prays for national prosperity as an object auxiliary to 
the ultimate end of the world’s salvation: “God be mer- 
ciful unto us,.and bless us... that thy way may be 
known upon earth, thy saving health among all nations.” 
Oftener the desire for the world’s good is obscured by 
strong patriotic wish for national dominion over all the 
peoples of the earth; some fiery poet dreams of the 
priest-king leading his army of freely consecrated 
youth, and making his foes his footstool by filling the 
places with dead bodies; some participator in the 
Davidic promise calls on the nations to submit to 
the Lord’s Anointed and Son, or be broken in pieces as 
a potter’s vessel. For we make great truths vivid and 
inspiring to us by clothing them in the flesh and blood 
of our own limited enthusiasms. It was not otherwise 
with inspired men, and hence we often see the pure 
messianic hope mixed with national ambition and royal 
thirst for power. 

When a great abstract truth becomes a nation’s fixed 
idea, there is a constant effort to give it serviceable con- 
creteness. It cannot exist as pure spirit; it must find a 
body in the current perception of what is nationally desir- 
able, That truth which Abraham held with an indefinite- 
ness which preserved it from debasement, even inspired 
men mixed with enthusiasms less than universal in their 
benevolent scope. If this was so with prophet and psalm- 
ist, how much more with the great body of those who 
took religious truth only atsecond-hand. The unsancti- 
fied average of the people could receive this truth only in 
that aspect which appealed to their selfish nature. They 
cultivated the consciousness, indeed, -of being priests of 
the world, but only the distinguishing honor of that office 
fired their zeal. They became proud, exclusive, intensely 
national in spirit, and firmly convinced that they were the 
only people worthy of divine consideration. The benevo- 
lent aim of their national priesthood was lost sight of, while 
they most zealously affected its implication of national 
aggrandizement. They were a nation of priests, but they 
no longer thought of intercession and blessing; they 
counted it their divine right to be a subduing hierarchy. 

This debasement of the great original idea interfered 
lgss with carrying out one side of their priestly function 
than the other. For there were two distinct ideas con- 
nected with the office,—to consecrate themselves, and to 
diffuse themselves. To the first of these the nation’s whole 
religious energy had been given; by meuans of their Sab- 
bath and their distinctions of meats they had isolated 
themselves from the nations of the earth. Their whole 
enthusiasm, fostered by the ceremonial of Moses, had 
been for cleanness and separation. But this was only 
one side of their mission ; and the time was not yet ripe 
for the other side,—the diffusion of their saving power for 
the sake of humanity. But while the debasement of 
Abraham’s idea interfered less with the self-sanctifying 
part of their work, yet even this it made exclusive and 
bigoted, so that, when Jesus came to inaugurate a new era 
in the development of priestliness, the nation was too 
self-centred and patriotically narrowed to know the time 
of its visitation. 

The status of the great priestly idea in the nation’s 
heart was indicated by Caiaphas in his advice to the San- 
hedrin. John says he unconsciously spoke as a prophet, 
—that is, he uttered truth wider than the egoism of an 
individual would naturally see and find vent in speaking, 
—truth overlapping the fleeting occasion and reaching 
that degree of essentialness which Scripture designates 
by the word “eternal.” Inspeaking as a prophet, and at 
the same time officially, he spoke—as the word propheteuo 
etymologically means—for the nation, giving voice to its 
essential sentiment as its mouthpiece and representative. 
Thus he pronounced the nation’s judgment and decision 
with regard to its age-long priestly idea, 

That idea had reached a crisis. The time had come 
for it to take on a new phase in its evolution. Priestli- 
ness had all this time been elaborating itself; it must 
now spread its beneficence among the nations of the earth. 
Jesus, as the exponent of all priestliness, pointed out 
the true course for the nation to follow if it would fulfill 
its divine mission given to Abraham. He pointed it out 
by choosing it for its own purpose, and so incarnating it 
that all who believed in him should incorporate it in their 
lives with his own indwelling. In that moment of mys- 


only time, in sententious form: “‘ Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; 
but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” His personal resolve, 
his outline of intercessory beneficence for all who have 
eternal truth to give, is summed up in this grand idea, 
dying in order to bear fruit—ceasing to live the individual 
life that one may be the fountain of blessedness., 

To the brink of this development in its eternal idea 
the nation came and stopped dismayed. In the person 
of its chief priests it saw the alternative; to cease from 
its proud, separate life as a nation, or to sacrifice him 
who by his teaching was leading them to that beneficent 
dissolution. “If we let him thus alone,” said they, “all 
men will believe on him; and the Romans will come and 
take away both our place and our nation.” Then, with 
an insight which was prophetic, Caiaphas put the ever- 
lasting alternative :—“ It is expedient for you that one 
man should die for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not.” So the nation repudiated its sacerdotal mis- 
sion, given it while yet in the loins of Abraham, and, by 
giving over forever, to that Son of man whom it rejected, 
its work of dying in order to diffuse eternal life, con- 
demned itself to be the perpetual frustrum of a historical 
world-force. 

Thus, viewed historically, the Saviour’s rejection and 
death is the note of a long-standing national mission 
repudiated. The great idea reached the epoch of new 
birth, and was disowned, It may be said that Jesus was 
rejected simply because he encountered bigotry; but 
men do not grow bigoted, nor does their prejudice become 
deadly, over what is entirely foreign to them. He 
encountered his people’s hatred because he expressed 
more centrally and essentially than they theiridea. They 
were secretly condemned in presence of his faithfulness, 
And because it was their hereditary idea, it was an idea 
that could be adopted again by any Jew who came through 
repentance to see what he with his nation had missed. 
Jewish feeling with regard to Christ was capable of revul- 
sion; and when the idea came back to the willing heart, 
it came with an overwhelming force, not as a foreign 
notion, but as the people’s own lost heritage restored to 
it. Hence, though Jesus was rejected, he could also be 
preached; and the priestly mission which he gave back 
to Israelites one by one, as they came to believe on him, 
he.gives to every willing heart, of whatever birth, on 
whom the light of his life is made to shine. “Not for 
the nation only, but that he might also gather together 
into one the children of God that are scattered abroad,” 

Benedict Institute, Columbia, S. C. 





THE WINE QUESTION IN PALESTINE. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


The people of Syria and Palestine have credit for a 
greater degree of sobriety than they really deserve. In 
England and America it is generally supposed that a 
country under Mohammedan rule must be free from 
intemperance. Moreover, there is a popular impression 
that in wine-preducing countries drunkenness is almost 
unknown. -This view is held with regard to Palestine. 
In the streets of Jerusalem, for instance, it is not com- 
mon toseea drunken person. Hasty and very erroneous 
conclusions have been based upon this fact, chiefly by 
travelers, some of whom mistake their first impressions 
for careful investigations. I have seen it stated by an 
eminent writer that the wine produced in Palestine was 
so pure that it would not readily intoxicate; that a per- 
son might drink twenty or more cups without being 
affected by it. I consider such statements as quite con- 
trary to the truth. 

Great quantities of wine are produced in Palestine, of 
which the larger part is consumed in the country, the 
rest being shipped to Europe. That Palestinean wine is 
so pure as not to cause intoxication, is a statement which 
might be accepted as a bit of pleasantry, did I not know 
that it has been made in sober good faith. The fact is, 
the use of the wine of Palestine produces the legitimate 
and natural effects of wine; that is, it exhilarates and 
intoxicates. 

While living in Jerusalem I observed this matter 
closely, and made many inquiries of persons who ought to 
know the facts, as physicians and officials of various kinds; 
and my conclusion is that, outside of the Mohammedan 
population, the use of liquor, in some form, is almost uni- 
versal, and that among the Mohammedans themselves 
the evil is spreading rapidly. As a rule, the Turkish 
officers in the garrison use liquor freely, and I mention 
this because they are Moslems. In America, people drink 
liquor in places where it is sold,andgohomedrunk. {fn 
Jerusalem, people buy liquor, go home sober, and drink 





terious elevation, when the Greeks had inquired for him 


in their own houses. A banker who had lived all his 
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life in Jerusalem, and who had special opportunities for 
knowing the habits of the citizens, told me that two-thirds 

of the people of the city went to bed every night under 
the influence of liquor. 

In 1885-86 I made as careful an investigation as I 
could of the manufacture and sale of liquor in Palestine; 
and I ascertained that there were one hundred and thirty 
shops or places in Jerusalem where liquor, chiefly wine 
and arak, was sold, The shops were kept by Christians 
or Jews.. It is very common fora Jewish woman to keep 
a liquor-shop, and generally her shop and private house 
are thesame. Not far from 1,600 bottles of wine are con- 
sumed every day,-and an equal amount of arak. The 
total population of the city was then reckoned at 42,000. 
Very fair Jerusalem wine costs ten cents and at times 
only five cents a bottle, The use of liquor among the 
Jews is universal, and the Russian Jews bring with them 
the habits of their country, that is, they drink to excess, 
The favorite “tangle-leg” drink of the country is arak, 
corresponding to poor whiskey or perhaps brandy. It 
costs from seven to twenty cents a bottle according to 
quality. A part of the amount consumed in the city is 
manufactured there, while the rest is brought from Cyprus 
Or the Greek islands. Arak is produced from grapes and 
likewise from figs. In the nature of the case, figs cannot 
be exported from the country; hence the best are eaten 
fresh, or dried for winter use, and the refuse figs are util- 
ized for making arak, In the case of grapes, it is only 
the pomace, or what remains after the wine has been 
extracted from them, that is used for this purpose. Cheap 
materials produce a cheap article; and all admit that 
arak, called rai in Russia, is vile stuff, and very injurious 
to the system. Those who drink it to excess very soon 
kill themselves. 

Besides the wine and arak, large quantities of beer are 

consumed in Jerusalem, This is brought principally 
from Austria, and some also from Germany and Odessa. 
There is, outside the walls of the city, a brewery which 
is owned and managed by Germans, 
* By the Turkish law, every liquor-seller is obliged to 
obtain a license. The officer ascertains what the appli- 
cant pays for his house or shop as rent, and charges one- 
fourth of that amount for the license. The money 
Gollected in this way does not belong to the local Gov- 
ernment, but to the Custom House, and is sent directly 
to Constantinople. Among the Christians, it is the 
Greeks who do most of the liquor-selling. Wherever 
the ple are found in the towns about the Mediter- 
1 , they are an undesirable class. 

*Wiiat I have said of the manufacture and sale of 
liquor thus far, applies to Jerusalem and other large 
cities, or towns where there is a mixed population. In. 
a village occupied exclusively by Mohammedans, liquor, 
80 far as I kriow, is not used. For genérations the peo- 
ple have not been in the habit of drinking, and the present 
generation has inherited the habit of total abstinence. 
The use of liquor among Mohammedans, as well as every 
other class of the inhabitants, seems, however, to be 
increasing ; and the fact causes missionaries, teachers, and 
others, who are interested in the welfare of that country, 
great anxiety. 

Andover, Mass. 





QUARTERLY COURT PROCEEDINGS. 
REPORTED BY D, J. DE CAMP. 


The following cases were heard, and decisions rendered, 
during the quarter ending June 24, 1888: 

CasE No, 1. 

Indictment.—Against a wedding guest. 

Charges.—Appeared at a wedding feast without a wed- 
ding garment. 

Defense.—None. He was speechless. 

Decision. —Bind him hand and fvot, and take him away, 
and cast him into outer darkness; there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, 

CasE No. 2. 
. Indictment.—The scribes and Pharisees. 
.. Charges.—Hypocrisy and deceit. 

Specifications—Ye are like unto whited sepulchres, 
which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within 
fall of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. Even 
so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto men, but 
within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 

Defense.—We build the tombs of the prophets, and 
gatnish the sepulchres of the righteous; and if we had 
been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been 
partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. 

Decision.—As did your fathers, so also do ye. Upon 
you shall come all the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth, of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zecharias, 


CasE No. 3. 
Indictment.—Against a servant, 
Charges.—U nfaithfulness, 


Specifications.—He was made ruler over his lord’s house- 
hold ; and because his lord delayed his coming, he smote 
his fellow-servants, and ate and drank with the drunken. 

Defense.—N one. 

Decision.—Give him his portion with the hypocrites, 


OasE No, 4 
Indictment.—Five foolish virgins, 
Charges.—Sin of omission. 


Specifications.—Went forth to meet the bridegroom, 
and neglected to take oil in their vessels. with their lamps. 

Defense.—W hile we went to buy, the bridegroom came, 
and the door was shut. 

Decision—Guilty. You cannot enter in, 


OasE No. 5. 

Indictment.—One talent man. 

Charges.—Sin of omission. 

Specifications. —W as given, according to his ability, one 
talent to use for his master, but took and hid it in the 
earth. 

Defense.—My master was a hard man, reaping where 
he had not sown, and gathering where he had not strewn; 
and I was afraid, and went and hid it in the earth. 

Decision.—Take the talent from him, and give it unto 
him that hath ten talents, and cast yé the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, 

CasE No. 6. 

Indictment.—The wicked. 

Charges.—Sin of omission. 

Specifications —I was hungry, and ye gave me no meat; 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; was a stranger, and 
ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick 
and in prison, and ye visited me not. 

Defense.—When saw we thee a hungered, or athirst, 
or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto thee? 

Decision—Inasmitth as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me. Depart from mie, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil and 
his angels. 

We pause to note that in most of these cases the sin 
of omission is the principal charge,—neglecting to do 
what they knew they ought to have done, 

Sin committed in this world is, to a certain extent, pun- 
ished here. How much more in the world to come we 
do not know; but the largest measure of future punish- 
ment is meted out to those who knew what they og 
to have done, but did it not, 


CasE No. 7, 

Indictment.—Judas Iscariot. 

Charges.—Being a traitor. 

Specifications. —Made a bargain with the chief priests 
to betray his master for thirty pieces of silver. 

Defense.—N one. 

Decision—Woe unto that man by. whom the Son of 
man is betrayed. It had been good for that man if he 
had not been born, Before sentence was pronounced, 
he went out and hanged himself. 


CasE No. 8. 

Indictment.—Peter, James, and John. 

Charges.—Sleeping at their post. 

Specifications. —W ent to the garden of Gethsemane to 
watch with their master; and while he suffered, they slept. 

Defense.—Flesh and blood cannot endure much either 
of sorrow or joy, without giving way; and while we'sor- 
rowed, we slept. 

Decision.—The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak. 

Hereafter watch and pray that ye enter not into temp- 
tation, 

CasE No. 9, 

Indictment.—Against Peter. 

Charges.—Denying his Lord. 

Specifications —Three times in Pilate’s judgment-hall 
Peter was accused of being oue of Clirist’s followers, and 
each time he denied it,—twice with an oath, saying, “I 
know not the man.” 

Defense.—The charges and specifications, alas! are too 
true; but as soon as the cock crew, I remembered the 
warning of Jesus, and I repented, and went out and wept 
bitterly. 

Decision.—Thy repentance hath saved thee. 
sin no more, 


Go, and 


CasE No. 10. 


And now comes the most remarkable and unjust trial 
in the history of the world. It was not tried before the 





High Court of Heaven, It took place in 





ie 
sk 
PILATE’S JUDGMENT HALL. = 


(Pontius Pilate, the Roman governor, prosiding.) - 


Indictment.—The King of the Jews. 

Charges.——Blasphemy. 

Spectfications.—We found this fellow perverting ¢, 
nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Ozsar, maylag 
that he himself is Christ, a king. 

Defense.—None. As a sheep before her shearers j, 
dumb, so opened he not his mouth. 

Decision.—I find no fault with him, but, to please th, 
Jews, I give him into your hands to be crucified. The, 
the Jews led him away, and nailed him to a cross, ang 
crucified him between two thieves. 


Case No. 11. 
PILATE’S JUDGMENT HALL. 
(Pontius Pilate presiding.) 

Indictment.—Jesus of Nazareth, 

Charges.—Being a deceiver. 

Specifications.—We remember that this deceiver said, 
while he was yet alive, After three days I will rise again, 
Command, therefore, that the sepulchre be made sure 
until the third day, lest his disciples come by night, and 
steal him away, and say unto the people, “ He has risen 
from the dead;” so that the last error shali be worse 
than the first. 

Defense.—N one. 

Decision—Ye have a watch: go your way, make it as 
sure as ye can. So they went, and made the sepulchre 
sure, sealing the stone, and setting a wateh. 

The Court of Heaven is closed. The Son of God is 
dead. The Prince of Darkness has prevailed. Thé Prince 
of Peace is lying in a tomb guarded by a band of Roman 
soldiers: but on the morning of the third day, a voice iti 
heaven is heatd: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates: and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors: and the King of 
glory shall come in. Who is the King of glory? The 
Lord strong and mighty. The Lord mighty in battle; 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates, Yea, lift them up, ye 


| everlasting doors: and the King of glory shall come in. 


Who is this King of glory? The Lord of houts, He is 
the King of glory.” 

The gates are lifted up, and the doors of the Court of 
Heaven open wide, and Jestis of Nazareth, the king of 
glory, ascerideth to the right hand of God, whete Mee oer 
liveth to make intercession for us, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—eneagpninenc 
UNCLE POMPEY’S SLIDE DOWN THE ROOF. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“ Ha, ha,ha!l Go’way dar! Jes’ look! Ha, ha, ha!” 

As Aunty Flora gave this salutation to a lad in par- 
tial uniform, hopping down toward the quarters of the 
hands on the old sugar plantation, she rested her hands 
on her hips, tipped back her head, and laughed 
vigorously. 

“T’se jined de pledge! I’se acur-det! I’seacur-det!” 
sang out this hopping youth. “ I’se jined de pledge!” 

“ Ha, ha, hal” laughed Aunty Flora again, “ Dat 
am good!” 

Uncle Pompey came out of the family cabin, and stared 
sulienly at his nephew and shook his head. 

“Tem-p’rance!” he groaned, “Dunno ’bout dis yer!” 

The new member of the Cadets of Temperance was so 
elated by the magnificent reception that Aunty Flora 
gave him, he did not notice Uncle Pompey’s gloomy face. 
The bump of approbativeness may be justly supposed to 
be as large, when found on a head that inhabits a sugar 
plantation, as anywhere else; and Abe’s desire for 
applause was only whetted by Aunty Flora’s eordial 
appreciation of his temperance stand, and finally he 
turned to Uncle Pompey. He only saw a frown, just a 
silent, sullen face. Abe could not understand it. Such 
reception was like the experience of a young mariner 
making his first voyage, who starts in the golden sun- 
shine, and runs into a gray, chilling fog-bank. 

“ Dunno what dat furl”. reflected Abe. 

He did not know, though, his uncle’s habits very thor- 
oughly, as he had recently come to live on the sugar 
plantation. He soon found out the reason for that frown. 
Uncle Pompey was not a soldier in the temperance army. 
He belonged to the sad, dark army of Drink. He was 
not a cadet in those ranks, a young beginner, but an old 
campaigner. 

“Dunno!” exclaimed the Cadet of Temperance. 
“? Pears to me I ought to say suffin to him.” 

What to say, when to say it, was a pussle to the young 
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cadet, That a temperance boy ought in the right way 
to express his opinion, seemed to be the proper thing ; 
put how and when ? ; 
One day, Abe saw Uncle Pompey on the roof of his 
n. The roof needed mending. At Aunty Flora’s 
Uncle Pompey had gone up to the roof, 
to mend it, but to make a careless 














eabi " 
urgent request,, 
not by any means 
} examination. 

«jl jes’ look roun’ sort ob easy. Dat will be nuff,” 
) was Uncle Pompey’s thought. He had just been taking 





a glass of whiskey, and it had confused his ideas of duty. | 


Whiskey is equal to any amount of moral confusion. 
Abe saw Uncle Pompey lift that glass. 

“Jl take Uncle Pomp on de ruff;” was the stern reso- 
lution of the cadet. 

“Uncle Pomp, don’—don’ ye want to jine de pledge? ” 
said an unexpected voice behind Uncle Pompey’s broad 
shoulders. Such a look of scorn as that now twisting 
his features ! 

“Boy!” growled the fond uncle. “ De pledge am fur 
dose who hasn’t ’nuff sense to stop, but I—I—ken stop! 
Don’ need a pledge.” ’ 

“Will ye stop?” was the cadet’s bold interrogation. 
“Folks dat git a-goin’ hab a hard time a-leabin’ off. 
Like a-goin’ down dis yere ruff!” 

“Dis yere ruff!” said Uncle Pompey, in disdain. 
“When I git a-goin’ down dis ruff an’ can’t stop, I'll 
take it as a sign, an’ jine yer pledge, notafore! Dis yere 
ruff!” he said again, in contempt. 

That roof with its slight pitch did not seem formidable, 
and was the drink-habit to be dreaded ? 

’ Uncle Pompey fumed like a soda-fountain. “ Jes’ 
wish,” he mumbled, “dose temp’rance folks would leab 
fus’-class people alone. Let ’em talk to de rice han’s,” 

Uncle Pompey, being a hand on a sugar plantation, 
looked down on everybody who aspired no higher than 
the low rice-fields. A cold-water pledge might do for 
such moist latitudes. 

“Down dis yere ruff!” he growled again. 
afeared? ” 

He triumphantly glared down on the bold cadet now 
trundling a wheelbarrow before the cabin. He rolled 
round his big eyes, and asked again, “Who am afeared?” 

One night, though, a cold wave rolled over the “sunny 
South,” and it left on the cabin-roof a little of its white 
surf, a deposit of frost. Aunty Flora insisted now that 
the roof must be mended. 

“Men’ dat now, Pompey!” echoed her clear voice in 
the morning. “Cole wedder am a-comin’! We'll be 

- bhilled to def!” 

Uncle Pompey, fat and heavy, climbed upon the roof, 
first taking a little whiskey to offset the disagreeable 
effects of his labor. The frosted roof, of course, was 
slippery. Very soon Aunty Flora and Abe heard an 
awful racket above them. Were the sky and the cabin- 
roof and the chimney, everything, mightily tumbling 
down upon theif heads? They rushed out of the cabin, 
eyes rolling, arms flourishing, voices screaming. They 
looked up, and there was Uncle Pompey sliding down 
the roof! 

“Help! help! help!” he yelled. 

Then he groaned, “ Ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

He was coming down feet foremost, easily as a boy in 
a toboggan-slide, but in a far different frame of mind. 
What if he slid off upon the hard ground? It might be 
a fata! fall. Luckily, just as his big feet reached the 
eaves, they caught in a slight projection, which stayed 
his descent, and, for the moment, he was safe. What 
about the moment after? 

Now the excitement was still more intense. Uncle 
Pompey could not possibly climb back; it would not do 
to let him tumble. 

“Run, Abe!” screamed Aunty Flora. “Fotch me a 
theet from de bed! We will hole it unner him!” A 
theet? Better, a blanket, thought Abe.” But where 
would they hold it and intercept Uncle Pompey’s fall? 
What if he came down throngh the roof? Then the 
blanket must be held inside. Somebody please say 
where those two panic-stricken souls should hold that 
blanket. First they flew into the cabin, and then out of 
it, Uncle Pompey looking all the while as if his last 
hour had come. : 

They finally concluded to hold the blanket oufside the 
cabin, and try to intercept that rolling aerolite on its way 
to the ground. 

But who was it that rushed up, ladder in hand? 

“O Dan, Dan!” screamed Aunty Flora. “Sabe him!” 

Daniel, a hand from the rice-fields, was near by, had 
seen Uncle Pompey’s peril, had seized a ladder, and now 
rushed forward. 

It was here that the Cadet of Temperance had a thought, 


“Who am 








a-goin’ down dat ruff, and couldn’ stop, ye take it as a 
sign, an’ jine de pledge!” 
“What?” asked Dan, a fierce cold-water man from 
the rice-fields, and who knew Uncle Pompey’s infirmity. 
“Did yer promise? Can’t hab dis ladder until ye say 
ye’ll jine!” 
Unhappy Uncle Pompey! what could he do? 
“Jine!” shouted Dan. 
“Jine!” pleaded Aunty Flora. 
“Jine!” piped Abe. 
And Uncle Pompey said, “TI’ll jine!” 
“Now come down de ladder,” said Dan. 
Be assured that Uncle Pompey, though a fat man, 
came down that Jadder in unusually quick time; and 
before the frost had melted from the roof, he had “jined 
de pledge.” 

Watertown, Mass. 





BABIES IN TURKEY. 
BY HARRIET G, POWERS. 


I can’t say Turkish babies, because in Turkey there are 
not only Turkish babies, but Armenian babies, Greek 
babies, Jewish, Koordish, Turcoman babies, and babies of 
yet other nationalities whose names would only weary you. 
I was in one of our public schools the other day, telling 
the girls about the three Christmases a year, the school 
children, camels, bread, and other things, in Turkey. 
When I finished, one little girl arose, and, raising her hand, 
said, “‘Won’t you please tell us about the babies in 
Turkey?” §o of course I had to talk awhile longer. 

Now shall I tell you a little about the children in Tur- 
key ?—not in the great seaports like Constantinople and 
Smyrna, because there they are dressed and tended more 
as ours are, bat in the interior, where the ancient customs 
are still retained. 

When the little darling comes, it is not dressed in fine 
linen shirt, softest flannel barrow-coat, and dainty white 
slip. It has a little cotton shirt or long calico wrapper, 
but for the rest it is swathed in pieces of cloth—swad- 
dling clothes—like the infant Christ. If the family are 
well off, the outside wrap will bea Persian shawl, so that 
baby looks like a nice bundle, and is as stiff as a stick of 
wood. You can hold him any way—except head down 
—without hurting him. When his mamma wants his lit- 
tle sister—perhaps only six years old—to carry him out of 
doors, so that she can weave, wash, or get the dinner, she 
does not have to say to Mariam, Is-goo-he, or Fatmah, 
““Now be sure you hold him tight; don’t let him fall, nor 
strain his back, nor stand on his tender little feet.” All 
she has to do is to tie the little bundle on the little sister’s 
back, and off she runs, while baby sleeps, or watches the 
children, and gazes at the strange things in the strange 
world about him until he gets hungry and cries for his 
dinner like any American baby. 

But I have forgotten something, if he is an Armenian 
baby; namely, that he must be baptized when only a few 
days old. His godmother dresses him in the best they 
can afford,—or better,—iays him on asatin pillow, covers 
him, face and all, with something handsomely embroid- 
ered, and takes him to the church. There the priest 
meets them, and precedes them tothe font. The service 
begins ; baby’s things are all taken off, the priest takes 
him in his hands, and, holding the little nose between 
thumb and finger, immerses him three times, giving him 
a chance to breathe between the dips. The service goes 
on; he is dressed, crossed on the forehead with the holy 
oil, laid on his pillow, covered up, and finally carried 
home again, a little Christian baby. 

If he isa city baby, his mother takes him to the (Turk- 
ish) bath every three or four weeks, or even oftener, 
where he is choked with the steam, blinded with soap, 
scalded with hot water, and finally his hair is combed 
with a wooden comb. Happy the children in this land 
of wooden combs whose hair is short and straight—just 
think of having curls, or being a little gir] with long hair. 
I am afraid I should never wish to be washed and combed 
at all, “ but rather go dirty, not fit to be seen,” as the 
old rhyme has it. Do you wonder baby scolds and screams? 

In the villages there are no public baths. Once, whén 
traveling, I dismounted at the door of a house, and entered 
the family room. At first I could see nothing; for we 
obstructed the door, and .the only other place where 
light could come in was a hole in the roof. Presently, 
when our eyes got used to the gloom, we saw a baby sit- 
ting in a tub of steaming hot water, while its mother 
conscientiously soaped it, and poured water over it, regard- 
less of its cries, We were invited into the parlor,—a room 
opening from the stable; and soon baby was brought in, 
red and dripping, the mother sopping it the while with 
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dle, she proceeded to rock it violently over the uneven’ 
floor, the little head, in the meantime, rolling and bob- 
bing on the pillow. Women are-very much surprised to 
see our babies laugh and crow in the bath-tub, and still 
more when they find how low the temperature of the 
water is, compared with theirs. 

Some babies—especially as they get older—resent this 
infringement of their liberties, and protest vociferously 
against being strapped so firmly that they can hardly 
wink, One little fellow that I remember well nearly 
broke up a meeting I was trying to conduct. I soon 
found that two leaders were one too many, and I was 
obliged to practice a “masterly inactivity ”,until sleep 
had quelled the little rebel. You see they have but one 
family room, and you can’t turn the youngsters out of 
doors in the winter. Babies are to be seen everywhere 
in Turkey; even ata very tender age, they accompany 
their mothers to weddings, dinnér-parties, and all reli- 
gious services. 


By and by, Deck-ran or Bed-ros, or whatever his name 
may be, begins to creep and stand, Then, pleasant sum- 
mer mornings, you will find him in a little go-cart on 
the sidewalk just outside the door. Soon he will begin 
to toddle about by himself, and will find other toddlers 
to play with, making mud-pies, or chasing the hens and 
dogs about the street; and perhaps—though I am very 
sorry to say it—will throw stones at the Americans who 
pass by, and are known as Protestants. 

When he is three or four years old, his mother will 
perhaps bring him to our kindergarten. It may be 
simply to get rid of him while she is at work; or it may 
be to keep her little child from running in the street with 
bad boys, and learning to be bad himself. One little 
fellow who was brought to us was such a “ mother’s 
boy”! He cried and kicked till the teacher, with all 
her pleasant little devices, failed to pacify him; and 
then she brought him to my room, and we showed him 
the stuffed hen standing on the bookcase. “ Give it to 
me!” he said, in his baby Arminian. We set it on the 
table, and he looked at it intently for a moment, then 
went up to it and stroked it. ‘Does it bark?” he asked. 
You see he had a little pet dog at home, and his idea of 
an animal’s noise was barking. Another time he was 
allowed to take one of the bound volumes of St. Nicholas 
from the lowest shelf, where they were kept for little 
hands to reach, and, opening it on the floor, he amused 
himself a long time without making a sound. He used 
to like to come to my room, and would always go straight 
to the bookcase, take out one of the bright red books, and — 
nothing more would be heard from him till his teacher 
came after him. 

Some of the children came to the Kindergarten as early 
as seven o’clock, although we often told them that half- 
past eight was quite early enough. One little girl—a 
pretty little thing with fair curly hair—never wanted 
stop for breakfast, but as soon as she awoke would bell 
her mother to comb and braid her hair quickly, so that 
she could go to school. She had a nice home and fond 
parents, but I think she liked to play with the other 
little tots in the school-yard. The older children often 
take their breakfast with them to school,—bread and 
cheese, or just dry bread. : 

When baby gets cross and tired, what do they do to 
amuse him? Do you know the little rhyme beginning 
“Two little yellow birds sitting on a hill”? Well, they 
have something like that in Armenian, and baby likes 
to see the bird “ fly away.” Then they have an Arme- 
nian edition of “This pig went to market,” etc.,—only 
there is no pig in it. If I tell you the Armenian, do you 
think you can say it? I’ll try you, at any rate. These 
little things learn some English, why should not you 
learn their language? The thumb says, ‘‘ Yeg-oor, yer- 
tank.” “ Oor yer-tank?” asks the forefinger. “ Haleb 
yer-tank,” answers the middle finger. ‘ Cheh-leb yer- 
tank,” suggests the next. “ Bij-jeh-lik-im, chid-deh- 
lik-im jam-pah chee-dem, inch bess yer-tam?” wails the 
little finger,—which means, “I’m a wee little teenty 
thing. I don’t know the way. How can I go?” 

Some of these babies have mothers who are cross and 
cruel; but I cannot bear to think of them, nor even to 
mention them to you. I like to think of the happy 
babies—for there are such in Turkey—who have dear, 
loving mothers who care for them patiently and tenderly; 
like your own precious mothers, and who teach the little 
lips to pray just as soon as they can lisp the name of 
Jesus. But what about the babies whose poor mothers 
do not know of the blessed Saviour, and who teach their 
‘little ones to pray in the name of Mohammed? Can we 
not do something to bring them to Him who said, “ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven ” ? 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Second Quarter, 1888.] 

1, April 1.—The Marriage Feast. Matt. 2 :1-14 
2. April 8.—Christ’s Last Warning. Matt. 23 : 27-39 
8. April 15.—Christian Watchfulmes@..........s..resssssereserensee MMtt, 24 242-51 
4, April 22—Thé Teh Vitgihia Matt. % : 1-13 
6. Aptil 29.—Thé Talerits. Matt. 25 : 14-30 
6, May 6.—The Judgment Matt. 25 : 31-46 
7. May 13,—The Lord's Supper. Matt. 26 : 17-30 
8, May 20.—Jesus ih Gethsemane Matt: 26 : 36-46 

















9. May 27.—Peter’s Denial Matt. 26 : 67-75 
10, Juné 3,—Jestis Crucified Matt. 27: 
1}, Jtiné 10,~Jesus Risen Matt. 2 : 1-16 
12, June 17.~Thé Great Commi Matt. 28 : 16-20 
13. June 24. “eaxiees or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8: 
1-13; Or, Missionary Lésson, Tia. 61: 4-11, 





LESSON XIIL, SUNDAY, JUNE 24, 1888. 


SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 


. fj Lesson I. Matt, 22 : 1-14. 
Monday, June 18: } Tomson i, i a 23 : 97-39. 





Tuesday, June 19: ey ul ny @: bt ys 
Wednesday, June 20: Lesson V. v. i. erty th. 
snarenay, June Sis | Taseen Vit. Mati 26 : 96-48, 
Briday, June 22: | Peon Xe Math 27 1 38-50." 
Saturday, June 23: | Lesson Xit, Matt, 28 16-20. 
Sunday, June 24: The Ascension, Acts 1: 1-11, 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 
Gober Text FoR tith QvAnreR: But we behold hin 
who hath been made a little lotber than the angels, even Jesus, 


beeause of the suffering of déath crowned with glory and honour. 
Heb. 2: 9. 


I. THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 
Blessed are they which are called unto the marriage supper 
of the Lamb.—Rev, 19 : 9, 
Il, CHRIST'S LAST WARNING, 
Create in me a clean heart, O'God; and renew a right spirit 
Within me.—Psa, 61 : 10. 
III, CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS. © 
And what I say unto you, I say unto all, Wateh.—Mark 13 : 37. 
IV. THE TEN VIRGINS ' 
And they that were ready went in with him to the marriage: 
Sudthe door was shut.—Jaté, 25 : 10, 
mwetb Vv. THE TALENTS, 
UBS thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee & crown of 


life Rev, 2:10. 
VL THE JUDGMENT. 


And these shall go away into everlasting ipesitinnanh but 
the righteous into life eternal,—Mats, 25 : 46, 
VIL. THE LORD'S SUPPER, 
& For even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.—1 Cor, 5:7. 
VuL JESUS IN GETHSEMANE 
Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things 
‘which he suffered.— Heb. 5 : 8. 
IX. PETER’S DENIAL 
Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall.—-1 Cor. 10 : 12, 
X. JESUS CRUCIFIED. 
He humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.— Phil. 2: 8. 
. XI. JESUS RISEN, 
But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept.—1 Cor. 15 : 20, 
xIt. THE GREAT COMMISSION. 


The Lord gave the word: great was the company of those 
that published it.—Psa, 68 : 11, 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesiis the King in Zion. 





i. Tortc: A Message Disclosing Opportunity. 


1, Opportunity. 
OUTLINE : { 2. Miguse, 
3. Penalty. 
2. Topic: A Message Condemning Hypocrisy, 
Hypocrisy Concealing Corruption, 
OUTLINE : {3 x Hypocrisy Denying Guilt. d 
8. Hypocrisy Entailing Penalty. 


$. Torro: A Message Enjoining Watchfulness. 
1, The Obligation to Watchfulness, 
OvuTLINE: { 2. The Rewards of Watchfulness, 
2 The Perils of Heedlessness, 
4. Toptco: A Message Enforcing Readiness, 
1, The Expected Bridegroom, 
OUTLINE : {2 The Hurried Preparation. 
8. The Fatal Disappointment. 
& Topic: A Message Emphasizing Accountability, 
; 1. Talents Entrusted. 


6. Topic: A Message Foretelling Consequences, 


1. The Scene of Judgimeitit. 
OUTLINE: < 2. The Act of Accé eé, 
8. The Act of Rejection. 


7. Topic: Communing with his Disciples. 
1, The Lo ’s Passover. 
OUTLINE: {2 The Lord’s Betrayal, 
3. The Lord’s Supper. 
8 Topic: Agonizing in Solitdrinéss, 
1. Alone with his Sorrows. 
OUTLINE: {2 Alone with his Fathet; 
; 3. Alone with his Foes, 
9. Topic: Denied by his Friends, 
1, Danger. 
OUTLINE: 12 Denial, 
8. Penitence. 
10. Torro: Forsaken by his Fatlier. 
1, Nailed to the Cros’. 
OUTLINE: {2 Reviled by the:Crowd. 
3. Forsaken by the:Father. 
11, Topic: Triumphing Over Death. 
1,, The Means of Triumph. 
OUTLINE : {2 The Message of Trium 
3; The Disctediting of avtwph, 
12, Topic: The King Exercising Sovereignty. 
1. In His Claims. 
OUTLINE : {3 n His Contmands, 
8. In His Assuranceé, 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : And Jesus answered and spake 
agaifi in parables utito thein, saying, The Kitigdom of heaven is 
likened unto a certain king, ‘which madé a imatriage feast for 
his gon, and sent forth his servaiits to call them that were biddéen 
to the marriagé feast (Matt. 22 : 1-3), 

Scholars: Blessed ate they which are called untd the mar 
riage supper of the Lamb (Rev. 19: 9). 

hers: All things are ready: come to the marriage feast 
(Matt. 22 : 4), 
, Al; Thy face, Lord, will I seek (Psa. 27 : 8). , 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent : Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchtes, 
which outwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are full of | 
dead men’s bones, and of all nncleatinena, Even #0 yé also | 
outwardly appeat righteous unto men, but inwardly ye are full 
of hypoerisy and iniquity (Matt. 23 : 27, 28). 

Scholars: Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew & 
right spirit within me (Psa, 51 : 10). 

Teachers: The Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for man lookéth 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart 
(1 Sam. 16 : 7). 

Alt; Clear thou me from hidden faults (Psa, 19 : 12). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: Watch therefore: for ye know 
not on what day your Lord cometh, But know this, that if the 
master of the house had known in what watch the thief was 
comitig, hé would have watched, aiid would not have suffered 
his housé to be broken through. ‘Therefore be ye also ready: 
fot in an hour that ye think not the Son of man cometh (Matt, 
24 ; 42-44), 

Scholars: And what I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch 
(Mark 13 : 87). 

Teachers: Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong (1 Cor. 16 : 13). 

All; Let us not sleep, a8 do the rest, but let us watch and be 
sober (1 Thess, 5 : 6). : 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: Then all those virgins artis, 
and trimmed theif lamps. And the foolish said unto the wise, 
Give us of your oil; for our lamps are going otit. But the wise 
answered, saying, Peradventure there will not be enotigh for us 
and you: go ye rather to them that sell; and buy for yourselves, 
And while they went away to buy, the bridegroom came (Matt. 
25 : 7-10). 

Scholars: And they that were ready went in with him to the 
marriage: and the door was shut (Matt. 25 : 10). 

Teachers : When once the master of the house is risen up, and 
hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand without, and to 
knock at the door,... he shall answér and say to you, I know 
you not whence ye are (Luke 13 : 25). 

Ali: Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom 
(Luke 23 ; 42), : 

Lesson 5.—Superintendent: Now after & long time the lord 
of those servants cometh, and maketh a-reckoning with them. 
And he that received the five talents came and brought other 
five talents, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: 
lo, I have gained other five talents.. His lord said unto him, 
Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will set thee over many ‘things: enter thou 
into the joy of thy lord (Matt. 25 : 19-21). 

Scholars: Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life (Rey. 2: 10). 

Teachers: Consider the Apostle and High Priest of our con- 
fession, even Jesus ; who was faithful te him that appointed him 
(Heb. 3 : 1, 2). 

Ali: Let us run with patience the race that is set before us, 

looking unto Jesus (Heb. 12: 1, 2). 
Lesson 6.—Superintendent : But when the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the angels with him, then shall he 
sit on the throne of his glory: and before him shall be gathered 
all the nations: and he shall separate them one from another, 
as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats: and he 
shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on ihe left 





OUTLINE : eS Fidelity Rewarded, 
8 Neglect Punished, 


(Matt. 25: 81-33), 


oat 


Scholars: And these shall go away into everlasting punish, 
rent: bitt thé tightéows into life éternal (Matt, 25 : +a). v4 
Teachers: Rejoice, O yoting tian, in thy youth; did ie 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, atid walk in the way 
of thitie heart, and itt the sight of thine eyes: but kiiow thon, 
that for all thése things God will bring tlie into judgerney, 

(Beel, 11 : 9). 
All: Seeing that these things are thus,... what manner 
persons ought ye to be in all holy living? (2 Pet. 3: 11.) 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent : And 48 they were eating, Jes, 
took bread, and blessed, atid brake it; atid he gave to the diy. 
eiples, and said, Take, eat; this ig my body. Amd he tock 4 
cup, and gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink ye 4) 
of it; for this is my blood of the covenant, which is shed fg, 
many unto remission of sins (Matt. 26 : 26-28). 

Scholars: For even Christ our passover id sacrificed for 
(1 Cor, 5: 7). 

Teachers: Aa often a8 ye éat this bréad, atid drink the enp, 
yé proclaim the Lofd’s death till hé eotiie-(1 Cor. 11 : 26). 

All; It is Chtist Jesus that died, yea rather, that was taing 
from the dead, who is at the right hand of God, wlio &lso maketh 
intercession for us (Rom, 8 : 34). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: And hé took with hitn Pete 
and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and sot 
troubled, Then saith he unto them, My sdul is exceeding sor. 
rowful, even unto death: abide ye here, and watch with me, 
And he went forward a little, and fell on his fate; and prayed, 
saying, O my Father, if it bé possible, let this.cup piss away 
from ihé: névertheless, not a8 I will, but a8 thou wilt (Matt. 26; 
87-39), 

Scholars : Thotigh he were 4 Son, yet learned hé Obedietics 
by the things which he suffered (Heb. 5:8). 

Teachers: For whom the Lord lovéth he chasteneth (Heb, 
12 :6). 

All: Shall we not much rather be in. subjection unto the 
Father of spirits, and live? (Heb, 12 : 9.) 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent : And whéh he was gone out 
into the porch, another maid saw him, and saith unto them that 
were there, This man also was with Jesus the Nazarene. And 
again he denied with an oath, I know hot the man. And after 
a littlé while they that stood by came and said to Peter, Of a 
truth thou also art one of them; for thy spetch bewriyéth thes, 
Then began he to curse and to swear, I khow tiotthe man. And 
straightway the cock crew (Matt. 26 : 71-74). 

” Scholars: Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall (1 Cor. 10 : 12). 

Teachers: God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able; but will with the temptation 
ttiake also the way of escape (1 Cor. 10 : 13). 

All: Bring us not into maaan but ome us frown the 
évil oné (Matt. 6 : 13), 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent: And when they were come 
unto a place called Golgotha, that is to say, The place of a skull, 
they gave him wine to drink mingled with gall; and when hé 
had tasted it, he would not drink, And when théy had éruci- 
fied him, they parted his garmetits among thei, casting lots: 
and they sat and watched him there. And they set up over his 
head his accusation written, THIS 18 JESUS THE KING OF THR 
JEWS (Matt. 27 : 33-37). 

Scholars: He humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross (Phil. 2 : 8), 

Teachers: Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus (Phil. 2 : 5). 

All: By that same rule let us walk (Phil. 3 : 16). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent: And behold, there was a great 
earthquake; for an angel of the Lord descended from heaven, 
and came and rolled away the stone, and sat upon it, His 
appearance was aé lightning, and his raiment white as snow: 
and for fear of him the watchers did quake, and became as dead 
men, And the angel answered and said unto the women, Fear 
not yé: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which hath been éruvified. 
He is not here; for he is risen, even as hé said,’ Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay (Matt. 28 : 2-6). 

Scholars; But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the firstfruits of them that slept (1 Cor. 15 : 20). 

Teachers: Death is swallowed upin victory. O death, where 
isthy victory? O death, where is thy sting? (1 Cor. 15 : 54, 55.) 

All: Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 15 : 57). 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent: And Jesus came to thém and 
spake unto them, saying, All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and on eatth. Go yé therefore, and make disci- 
ples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world (Matt. 28: 18-20). 

Scholars: The Lord gave the word: great was the company 
of those that published it (Psa. 68 : 11). 

Teachers: But though we, or an angel from heavén, should 
preach unto you any gospel other than that which we preached 
tinto you, let him be afiathema (Gal. 1: 8). 

Ali: I am fot ashamed of the gospel: for it is the power of 

God unto salvation to every one that believeth (Rom. 1 : 16). 





RECAPITULATION. 


For 4 full year our étudies have been in the Gospel of 
Matthew, which is distinctively the Gospel of the kingdom 
of God, and which conspicuously sets forth “ Jesus the King 





in Zion.” The topics of the entire yeat constitute a valuable 
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po enemermn 
ammary of the life and work of King Jesus, as Matthew pre- 
gents them. They are as follows: 


JESUS THE KING IN ZION. 


(First Quarter.) 
1 HIS QUALIFICATIONS AS KING (Lessons 1-6). 
1. Divinely Attested. 
2. Divinely Protected. 
8. Gloriously Heralded. 
4. Splendidly Inaugurated. 
5. Triumphantly Victorious. 
6. Zealously Benevolent. 


IL HIS REQUIREMENTS AS KING (Lessons 7-12), 
1. A Basis of Blessedness, 
2. A Rule of Obedience. 
3. A Proof of Sincerity, 
4. A Measure of Trust. 
5. A Guide for Living. 
6. A Preparation for Judgment. 


(Second Quarter.) 
L HIS AUTHORITY AS KING’ (Lessons 1-6). 

1. Over Disease. 

2. Over Nature. 

3. Over Sin. 

4. Over Death. 

5. Over Duty. 

6. Over Destiny. 


I. HIS DECLARATIONS AS KING (Lessons 7-12). 


1. Concerning his Herald. 

2. Concerning his Hearers. 

8. Concerning his Day. 

. 4 Concerning his Word. 
5. Concerning his Enemy. 
6. Concerning his Kingdom. 
(Third Quarter.) 

I. THE KING'S FOLLOWERS (Lessons 1-6). 
1. Persecuted. 4, Afflicted. 
2. Destitute. 5. Instructed. 
3. Affrighted. 6. Honored. 


Il. THE KING’s LEssons (Lessons 7-12). 
1, On True Greatness. 
2. On True Forgiveness. 
8. On True Consecration. 
4. On True Fidelity. 
5. On True Meekness, 
6. On True Justice. 


(Fourth Quarter.) 
I. THE KING’S LAST MESSAGES (Lessons 1-6). 
. Disclosing Opportunity. 
Condemning Hypocrisy. 
Enjoining Watchfulness. 
Enforcing Readiness, 
Emphasizing Accountability. 
Foretelling Consequences. 


Pe hoe ee 


I. THE KING’S LAST EXPERIENCES (Lessons 7-12), 
. Communing with his Disciples. 

. Agonizing in Solitariness. 

. Denied by his Friends, 

. Forsaken by his Father. 

. Triumphing over Death. 

Exercising Sovereignty. 


Oop wh 


The year’s study has reached from the visit of the magi, 
when Jesus was a babe, to his giving of the great commission 
to his disciples, after his resurrection. All the lessons of the 
quarter just closing relate to events which transpired on or 
after the last Tuesday of the Lord’s life on earth; Lessons 1-6 
being located on this day and late in its evening (the twelfth 
of Nisan, April 4, year of Rome 783,—A. D. 30). Wednes- 
day is passed over in silence, as is Thursday, up to its even- 
ing when the gathering for the Passover feast took place. 
Within the next twenty-four hours his death occurred, and 
his burial. 

Severally considered, the quarter’s lessons include, 


I. THE KING'S LAST MESSAGES, 

Lesson 1.—“ A Message Disclosing Opportunity ” is pre- 
sented in the parable of the Marriage Feast. Here is (1) 
Opportunity, in the gracious provision and the generous invi- 
“tations to share in the feast; (2) Misuse, illustrated in the 
various actions of those invited, some declining to come and 
one coming, but neglecting the proper robe ; and (3) Penalty, 
which falls in fearful severity on those who misuse, and so 
abuse, the opportunities offered by the gracious king. 
Lesson 2.—“ A Message Condemning Hypocrisy ” follows 
in the last warnings of the Lord. In those whom he addressed 
this base quality was conspicuous, (1) Concealing Corrup- 
tion, of which they were full; (2) Denying Guilt, which 
rested crushingly upon them; (3) Entailing Penalty, which 
in due time fell with vemonselons severity. 
Lesson 3.—“ A Message Enjoining Watchfulness” appears 
in Chfist’s solemn words on this vital subject. He sets forth 


The Rewards, in the honorable exaltation awarded those who 


of the heedless servants. 

Lesson 4.—“ A Message Enforcing Readiness” is delivered 
in the parable of the Ten Vitgins. It turns attention to three 
salient points, namely: (1) The Expected Bridegroom; (2) 
The Hurried Preparation, as the announcement of his coming 
was sounded; (3) The Fatal Disappointment, when the door 
was shut against those foolish ones who had neglected to 
make full preparation. 

Lesson 5.—“ A Message Emphasizing Accountability” is 
forcefully announced in the parable of The Talents. We 
here see (1) Talents Entrusted, to all, and to each according 
to his special ability; (2) Fidelity Rewarded, in precisely 
the same terms to each who is faithful, whether over much 
or little; and (3) Neglect Punished, notwithstanding the 
reasons assigned by the culprit for his failure. 

Lesson 6.—“ A Message Foretelling Consequences” is given 
under Christ’s vivid portraiture of the judgment. He depicts 
(1) The Scene of Judgment, with its attendant, awe-inspiring 
features; (2) The Act of Acceptance, whereby those possess- 
ing the required spirit, though gladly surprised themselves, 
are welcomed to eternal rewards; and finally, (3) The Act of 
Rejection, whereby those destitute of the required spirit are 
banished forever from the presence of the Lord. 

Following these messages are six lessons which set forth, 


Il, THE KING’S LAST EXPERIENCES, 


Lesson 7.—“ Communing with his Disciples” is the first of 
these final experiences. In this interview are presented, (1) 
The Lord’s Passover, which for the last time he eats with his 
disciples; (2) The Lord’s Betrayal, which he foretells, and 
to accomplish which Judas goes forth from the upper room ; 
and (3) The Lord’s Supper, which with his little company of 
faithful ones he here institutes, 
Lesson 8.—“ Agonizing in Solitariness” is the next scene 
in his rapidly closing life. Though the disciples were not 
far from him, yet he was (1) Alone with his Sorrows, for no 
man could appreciate his sorrow unto death, nor could any 
man bear even part of his load; (2) Alone with his Father, 
his only, but his all-sufficient, help ; (3) Alone with his Foes, 
for when they came, all others forsook-him and fled. 
Lesson 9.—“ Denied by his Friends” is the next sud experi- 
ence. (1) Danger did beset them, and it might have cost the 
life of any who in that hour had confessed him ; so (2) Denial 
came,—came from Peter, the bold spokesman and enthusias- 
tic leader of the little company; but (3) Penitence, deep and 
bitter, quickly followed the unfortunate lapse, which then was 
totally beyond recall. 
Lesson 10.—‘ Forsaken by ‘his Father,”—the most mys- 
terious and painful of all experiences the Lord passed through 
in those dark hours. Three views of Jesus at Calvary present 
aeclimax of inconceivably great anguish. They are, Jesus 
(1) Nailed to the Cross; (2) Reviled by the Crowd; (3) For- 
saken by the Father. 
Lesson 11.—“ Triumphing over Death,” which had seemed 
so proudly to have triumphed over him, is the Lord’s next 
experience. (1) The Means of Triumph were the descend- 
ing angel and the quaking earth, both expressions of God’s 
action in the case. (2) The Message of Triumph was sent by 
angelic direction to all the disciples; while (3) The Dis- 
crediting of Triumph was left for the men who had sought 
the Lord’s death, and who dreaded nothing more than this 
triumph on which they so zealously cast discredit by shallow 
falsehood. 
Lesson 12.—‘The King Exercising Sovereignty” is the 
experience which at the close of the year’s work gladdens the 
eyes of his subjects. He has been followed through many 
toils and trials. ~The deepest darkness conceivable by man 
has gathered about him. He has lain lifeless in the sealed 
tomb, But now allis changed. .He has risen from the grave, 
and he grasps with firm hand the sceptre of his power. (1) 
In his Claims, (2) In his Commands, and (3) In his Assur- 
ances, he stands forth as the Sovereign, the Lord of heaven 
and earth, Before the enthroned Jesus let us adoringly bow 
as we turn from our swdies on The King in Zion, 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The first thing to be noted in reviewing this quarter’s lessons 
is that, with the exception of the last, they are all included 
between a Tuesday anda Sunday. The first six cover but 
part of one day. The next four extend over less than twenty- 
four hours. If Matthew’s Gospel were to be judged by the 
rules of ordinary biographies, it is ill-proportioned. The 
scale alters as the story advances. Months are passed over 
lightly in the beginning, but in the end it becomes a diary, 
and carefully describes every hour, and we had almost said 
moment. What is the meaning of this diversity in the treat- 
ment of the life and of thedeath? If that death were simply 
the noble and pathetic close of a martyr-hero’s career, how- 
ever touching and beautiful it may be, it was not worth while 
to draw out the record at such length. We could well have 





(1) The Obligation, by various weighty considerations; (2) 





(which is alike in all the Gospels) witnesses that the death of 


do watch ; and (3) The Perils of Neglect, in the fearful fate | Jesus stands in a different relation to his work from that in 


which the deaths of other teachers and saints stand to theirs. 
When they die, they add nothing but tender memories, or 
bright examples of fortitude, to what they have done by their 
lives; but Christ’s death is the very centre of his work, and 
the fountain of the world’s life. Therefore, each drop ‘of 
sweat and blood is counted, because, as they slowly and heavily 


fall, they are the ransom for sin. There is no characteristic 


of Scripture biography more constant than the careless brevity 
of its accounts of the deaths of God’s greatest saints. They 
often, indeed, drop out of the narratives unnoticed; but even 
when their decease is recorded, a sentence or a clause is all 
that is spared to it. But this one death fills pages, in plain 
attestation that he was not as other men, and that his death 
had blessing for us, all its own. 

Note, again, that the first six lessons are occupied with 
various aspects of one thought,—that of retributive judgment, 
to be exercised by Christ. The all but exclusive prominence 
given to that solemn thought is a new characteristic in our 
Lord’s latest teaching, but the thought is not new. It is to 
be found in the Sermon on the Mount, in which he plainly 
enough declared himself to be the Judge of men, and spoke 
of trees cast into the fire, and of houses overwhelmed, because 
builton sand. It reappears in many another part of his earlier 
teaching, but reaches its full development, as was natural, in 
these last moments, when he still strove, ‘with his last breath, 
to rouse careless hearts: Jesus Christ used the argument of 
reasonable fear, and set the example of appealing to “the 
terror of the Lord,” that he might “persuade men.” With 
these chapters before us, we ought not to think the gospel is 
fully preached, if the wrath from which it delivers is sup- 
pressed, or that lips, into which grace is poured, are less 
gracious when they foretell judgment and penalty, in order 
that we may not incur them, than when they breathe the 
music of infinite love and an opened heaven. Jesus Christ 
echoed and enlarged the fiery proclamation of the Baptist, in 
his parting words, Let us learn the significance of the fact, 
and not fancy a contradiction, where he saw none, between 
the Christ that redeems and the Christ that judges. 

The first and second lessons refer more especially to the 
Jewish nation; the third, fourth, and fifth to the members of 
the kingdom; the sixth to both, and to all mankind. In all, 
Jesus stands forth as the king and judge. The parable of the 
marriage feast is saturated with references to the Old Testa- 
ment. The king’s son reminds us of the second and seventy- 
second Psalms; the marriage, of the forty-fifth, and of many 
a tender allusion in Isaiah, Hosea, and others. The feast 
recalls Isaiah’s great prophecy of the feast of fat things 
(chap. 25), and the call of Wisdom to her banquet, in Proverbs, 
The message put into the servants’ mouths isevidently drawn 
from her hospitable words, The parable teaches that God’s 
loving call to the abundance of his table falls dead on hearts 
filled with earthly interests, that refusal brings destruction, 
that for Israel to turn from him is national ruin, that their 
prerogatives will be transferred to others, and that God’s 
purpose will not be balked. But it has also its solemn warn- 
ing for Israel’s successors. The parable within’ the parable 
teaches that to accept the invitation without putting on the 
garment of purity, is a worse offense than to reject the call, 
and that none can sit at that table except they are fittingly 
attired. So the parable is heavy with a twofold judgment, 
and warns against a double way of receiving the grace of 
God in vain. 

In the second lesson, the King sadly leaves rulers and 
people. It is one of the turning-points of Scripture, the end 
of centuries of training, and, ii we might venture to say so, 
the end of a divine hope, and the apparent defeat of adivine 
purpose. We see an unfamiliar side of Christ’s characier in 
it, and, as we listen to the stern words, each like the cut of 
the whip of small cords, and then pass to the deep pathos 
and tearful voice of the lament over loved and rebellious 
Jerusalem, in which yearning and righteous retribution blend 
so strangely, neither hindering the full force of the other; 
we come to understand a little of what may be meant by “the 
wrath of the Lamb.” 

In the third, fourth, and fifth lessons, we pass to warnings 
of judgment, as affecting the members of the kingdom. Com- 
mon to them all are the emphatic prominence given to Christ 
as judge, his coming again in royal state, the delay and sud- 
denness of his return, the parting of the apparent subjects of 
the kingdom into two companies, one made sharers in the 
rule and heritage of the King, one sent out into a horrible 
night of weeping. Thus, reiterated and unmistakable are 
Christ’s final words of witness to his professing church. If 
we neglect them, our blood is on our own heads. He “saw 
the sword coming,” he knew that he himself was to wield it; 
he “blew the trumpet.” It is ours to “take warning.” The 
third lesson insists in general terms on the necessity for watch- 
fulness; and, in the compressed parable or extended metaphor 
of the wise and evil servants, brings out the effect of watch- 
fulness and of its opposite, in diligent stewardship within the 
household or masterful tyranny there, with sensual indulgence. 

The fourth lesson, the parable of the ten virgins, sets the 


spared some of its details, to have had more of his life of | duties of the church, in the absence of its Lord, in another 





wisdom and beneficence, The very scale of the narrative 


light, His return is imperfectly represented by the image 
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of .a master coming to his servants; he is also the bridegroom 
Coniing for his bridé, and both emblema, of bride and of 
dtteridant inaidens, refer to the collective church. The special 
addition made by this parable to the general truth, corimon 
to all, is the need for inward grace, the oil of the spirit in the 
heart, as well as for the outward signs of the Christian lifé. 
To this are added the warnings that it is possible to go on 
unsuspecting that we have no real, inward vitality, until the 
cty that He comes falls on our startled ears, and that the void 
discovered then, is discovered too late. 

The parable of the talents brings in additional elements. 
The children of the kingdom have not only to be faithful 
stewards within the household, nor only to tend the flame of out- 
ward obedience by the continual reception of supplies of inward 
life from the Lord of life, but they are to be traders for him, 
increasing his wealth. Wide diversity of endbwment is con- 
sistent with equality of diligence, and of gains; aiid the same 
praise and reward are showered on the more slenderly gifted 
a8 on the more richly endowed, if their diligence has been 
the same. This commander does not give larger rewards to 
the superior officers, and a poor dollar or two to the privates, 
but all who fought with the.same bravery receive the same 
medal. Commonplace Christians with no particular brilliancy 
of gifts may take heart, and peacefully “fill their natrow 
round.” ‘The plea of the idle servant here, is not “My lord 
delayeth his coming,” but a far more radical doubt touching 
the Master's character. If we think of him as hard, and of 
his commands as burdens, we shall be smitten with paralysis, 
The sense of his infinite bestowals is the spring of service, 
though the thought of the account to be given is aspur. As 
the crime is greater, the punishment is more severe. The 
exclusion and darkness and sotrow are the same; but the loss 
of unused talents is added, and that not only because they 
were not employed, but because the giver’s character had been 
fatally misread, and fear had cast out love. 

Lesson 6, though it has its own difficulties, gathers up all 
the preceding in still plainer words. It has parabolic ele- 
ments; but the assertions that Christ shall come as judge, that 
he shall be revealed as king, that the whole race shall be 
gathered at his tribunal, that he, by hisown unerring glance, 
shall part men into two companies, and that these shall pass 
from his bar into endless light or darkness, are not parables; 
There is no reference now to watchfulness, The principle of 
the judgment is stated in the most general form, as being a 
judgment according to deeds, and, of these, acts of pure benefi- 
cence are set at the head. We have to listen to other words 
to learn how such deeds may grow from the barren soil of 
human nature. The lesson of this, the last of Christ’s words 
to the world, is that men are judged by their works whether 
they be good or bad. 

What a contrast between these majestic and terrible pre- 
dictions and the realities of the present, to which the next 
lesson bririgs us back, and how Gethsemane and the cross 
must have seemed to shatter thé former! If we would under- 
stand anything of the passion of Jesus, we must look at it in 
the light of the preceding lessons, and remember that the 
sufferer is the king and judge of men. The Lord’s Supper 
casts light on Christ’s own conception of his relation to the 
past revelation, inasmuch as he therein sets aside the divinely 
appointed memorial of national deliverance, and substitutes 
the remembrance of himself, and inasmuch as he gives his 
bedy and blood as the true Passover sacrifice; thus claiming 
to be that of which that earlier deliverance and that shelter- 
ing blood were but shadowy predictions, It casts light. on his 
own estimate of his work, inasmuch as he desired that his 
death should be forever remembered, and set forth his broken 
body as the food and his shed blood as the life-giving wine 
for the world. It casts light on the mutual relation of believ- 
ers, inasmuch as it is a family meal, and on theit common 
telation to him who is the master of the house. It casts light 
an the future, inasmuch as it points onward to the perfect 
feast, where he drinks with us the new wine of the kingdom. 
It is thus a memorial of the one fact to be ever borne on grates 
ful hearts, as the source of all peace; the symbol of our true 
life in the present, and the’ prophecy of unbroken and com- 
pleted union in the future. 

Lesson 8 opens for our reverent gaze the Holy of Holies, 
which is profaned by much speaking, as we look. But we 
may discern by the uncertain light that finds its way beneath 
the quivering olives, a prostrate form, and with awe remember 
that it is the King and Judge of all, whose agony is all for our 
sakes, and who wins his kingdom by his pains. Two great 
truths may, be graven on our hearts, as we silently gaze—that 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and that for us, 
as for him, submission is victory, and a will resigned is an 
overeoniing will, 

The evangelist breaks the current of his narrative to tell of 
Peter’s fall. Why should that have been imbedded in such a4 
place? Would it not have been better to have gone on with 
the history, and let the interrupting episode alone? No doubt 
it added another drop of bitterness to the eup, but probably 
the reason for its insertion is the precious lesson of humility 
and self-distrust which it teaches, and the measure of Christ’s 
forgiving merey and restoring grace which it supplies, 

Matthew's account of the crucifixion is remarkable for its 





reticence as to our Lord’s words and deeds, As we have for- 
mérly pointed out, it only gives one saying, and oné att, It 
fixes our attention on the methanical routiné of the soldiers’ 
work, and especially on the unconscious witness Which they 
bore to his royalty, in their jeering title over his thotn-crowWiied 
head. It then records the bitter malignity of his own people, 
arid the unconscious witness to his saving compassion, his royal 
claims, and his triist in God, which their poison-droppitig lips 
had to bear. Then it shows us for a momént the ross looth- 
ing through the darkness, and bids us listen with awé and 
thankfulness to the cry, so strangely compacted of trust and 
desolation, which partly reveals the separation froii God 
which he endured as the conséeqtience of his trie taking of 
him of the sitis of the world. Oie tore loud ety, which wit- 
nessed that hé did not die froin failing sttength, and thé 
rédettiption is cottiplete. “The king isdead. Long live the 
king!” In death lié¢ conquers death, establishes his dothinion, 
proves himself the lod of déath and the giver of life, and 
reaches the zenith of his gloty in the lowést depth of his 
humiliation. ; 

Lessons 10 ahd 11 are closely connected. Matthew’s narra- 
tive of the resurrection is condensed, and deals with three 
points,—the fact of the resurrection, in regard to which he has 
no details bearing on the nature of our Lord’s risen body, nor 
on his intercourse with the disciples in Jerusalem. His story 
turns its back on the city no longet holy. Since he had said, 
“Your house is left unto you desolate... ye shall not see me... 
till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” §So wé have but the fact of the resurrection, with the 
evidence of it in Christ’s single appearance to the women, and 
pass at once to the last sad obstinate unbelief which petrifies 
the nation in its attitude of rejection, The chosen people, for 
whom Jesus had labored so lovingly and patiently, disappear, 
bribing Gentiles to conspire in a lie against their king, and 
turning away from the light that streamed from the empty 
grave, 

The companion picture is that of the gathered subjects of 
the risen king, on the free mountain side, in simple, despised 
Galileé, far away from the faithless city that lodged murder- 
ers, The glory that had been rejected from Zion shines now 
on a hameless hill. The king, for whom the only throre that 
Israel would provide was a cross, stands glorified, and on his 
way to greater glory, and, ere the curtain falls, utters a claim, 
a command, and a prorhise, each of which throbs with con- 
scious and manifest divinity. Our Gospel began in the valley, 
with its story of the birth, though even then gleams of his 
kingly dignity flitted across the page. It ends on the highest 
summit, from which it is but a short flight upwards to the 
throne. Universal monarchy, therefore a message of joy for 
all nations, and 4 presetice everywhere and foréver, are the 
last assurances of the risen king to every generation. Let 
us make them ours by our faith, and bow before him with the 
ancient confession, “ Thou art the king of glory, O Christ.” 

Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


A good review has two characteristics: one touching of that 
which has been taught, and the other on something new that 
is to be impressed. If the teacher bears this ini mind, hée will 
be able to do better work than if he goes to work hap-hazard. 
With regard to the review of what has been tauglit, of course 
that teacher who prepares his class beforehand for the work 
of review Sunday will be the most successful. Let the class 
know, the week before, that you will expect them to know the 
general outlitie of the lesson-storiés for the past quarter. Then, 
wheh you take up the work in the class, call tipon one and 
another to give, in their own wofds, the pith of the lesson 
wanted. In this way oie scholar would be asked to tell the 
story of the ten virgitis, giving, of course, only the bare out- 
line. To another you might assign the parable of the talents, 
and in this way go through the twelve lessons of the quarter. 


If the scholars be unusually dull or inattentive, it might be | 


well to assign orie lessson to each one the week before, so as 
not to burden them unduly, and yet secure some response to 
your questions. In many mission-schools this will be the 
only way in which the teacher can secure any good work by 
the class. 

Having thus gone over the facts of the twelve lessons, let 
the teacher go on to ask for applications of the same. If the 
wotk in the class has been done at all well during the quarter, 
this ean be done with some measure of success, If, however, 
the teacher has done bad work, no good review will be possi- 
ble. In fact, the review more than anything else will reveal 
the nature of the work done in the preceding weeks, Let 
the scholars themselves suggest such practical thoughts as 
they think are to be drawn from the various lessons, and you 
suggest such additional ones as you think are applicable to 
the wants of the class. Having done this, and perhaps used 
one-half of the time given for the review, let the teacher go 
on to the second part of his work; namely, the bringing out 
of some new truth from the lessons as a whole. For the com- 
bination of twelve lessons will have some new phase of truth 





which has not been apparent as we have studied them on, 
by one. 

Now, a bird’s-eye view of thé lessoris for the quarter wi} 
reveal the fact that they aré exclusively taken up with the 
words and deeds of the Lord himself. Lessons 1 to 6, 
inclusive, are wholly taken up with the sayings of the Mas. 
ter. And the balance of the lessons are mainly filled wit) 
his deeds. If, however, we look a little closer, we shall fing 
that the lessons again fall into two divisions, the dividing 
line of which falls in the exact middle. The first division 
we may call the sternness of Jesus; and this includes lessons 
1to6. The other division we nfiy call the gentleness of 
Jesus, and this includes lessons 7 to 12. Look, then, first at 

The Sternness of Jesus.—We are accustomed to think of our 
Lord as the gentlest of men, and in this we are right. But 
gentleness has also a stern side. Toward all who were sorry 
for their sins, the Lord was the very gentlest of men. He 
never turned any such away empty. But when he met with 
those who were not willing to accept the truth, he changed 
in his whole demeanor. This was right. Call the attention 
of the class to the fact that we ourselves must feel a strong 
antipathy to those who know thé truth, and yet will not yield 
obedience to it. And if such persoiis have been faithfully 
warned and entreated, and will yet not cease from evil, they 
have only themselves to thank for their faté. It would have been 
mistaken kindness for the Master to tréat allalike. There is 
an eternal distinction between sin and holiness, and that dis. 
tinction must always be maintained. If a father were to 
always treat his disobedient boy as hé does his obedient 
child, we should feel that he was unjust, and would no longer 


place any confidence in him. This radical distinction the . 


Lord made when he was here upon this earth, and the very 
same distinction he declares he will make when he comes to 
sit on his throne of judgment. “Though hand join in hand, 
the wicked shall not go unpunished.” “Be not deceived; 
God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” 

Now Look at the Gentleness of Jesus.—This is apparent in the 
last six lessons of the quarter. It breathes in every line. Call 
out from the class the different ways in whieh it manifested 
itself, At the Lord’s Supper, it was shown in his taking the 
place of the servant of all, and being willing to wash the feet 
of the disciples. In Gethsemane, it showed itself in his 
patience with them in spite of their want of sympathy with 
him in his hour of deepest affliction. At the trial, he was 
infinitely tender with Peter, who cursed, and swore that he 
had never been a disciple of the Master. On the cross he 
again proved the tenderness of his heart by his prayer for 
his enemies, and in the way in which he treated the penitent 
thief. After his resurrection, he was all tenderness to his dis- 
ciples, and in no way found fault with them for their desertion 
of him at his crucifixion. Nothing could have been more 
gentle than his words to them, and especially than his words 
to Peter, after the resurrection. This all may well set forth 
to us the real nature of our Lord to all those who are willing 
to repent and turn away from their sins. As he was then, so 
he is now. For Jesus is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forevermore. 

After a review of lessons like these, that must be a dull 
teacher who will losé the opportunity to impress upon the 
heart and mind of the class the importance of our looking to 
see how we have been treating the one of whom we have been 
studying. The words of the hyimh may well come home to 
us as a very serious quéstion : 

“T gave my life for thee, 
My précious blood I shed, 
Thet thou miglitst ransomed be; 
And quickened from the dead, 
I gave, I gave my life for thee, 
What hast thou given for me? 
New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S REVIEW HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


On the Sunday of quarterly review, each teacher is brought 
to judgment before hiniself. If we cannot manage the review, 
the inference is fair that we have not rightly managed the 
lessons ; for plainly the lessons, drawn from one book of Scrip- 
ture in the order given thein by the sacred writer, should 
stand for an equal number of leading ideas related to each 
other, and grouped around, or at least partly around, some 
main design of the book. 

But our old vice of desultory reading, and desultory teach- 
ing, of Scripture, has bred the habit of tfeating even Gospels 
and Epistles as if they were, what we know perfectly well they 
are not, pieces of desultory writing. If we take up one by 
one, week by week, the twelvé lessons of a quarter-year, arid 
simply thoralize and generalize on them separately, we shall 
not be able to give the review either reasonable bounds ot 
cohererice, but shall gladly take refuge in some detailed tem- 
perance of missionary lesson, instead of finding and making 
temperance and missions sufficiently prominent in evety les- 
son of the thirteen. We ought not to skip the review. But 
all thig is extra; let us begin again. 

The supreme aim of Matthew's book as a whole is simply 
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to tell so much of what Jesus did, taught, and sufféred, as may 
be needed to show that he is the Christ, the world’s Saviour, 
and yours and mine if we truly strive to keep his command- 
ments. What part of this revelation have we in the twelve 
Jessons now under review? They all belong to the brief 

riod of Jesus’ great, final, aggressive, and victorious move- 
ment to set up’ his universal kingdom at Jerusalem. But 
they do not comprise its whole history. The closing lessons 
of the earlier quartet showed him defying and defeating his 
churchly but ungodly enemies with the public demonstration 
of his true and their false authority, they nevertheless reject- 
ing him and plotting his destruction ; and he, by tlre skill of 
his speech and holiness of his cause, taking the offices of 
accuser and judge from them, and impeaching and convicting 
them in their own temple,—the citadel of the world’s spiritual 
metropelis. The first lesson of the present twelve reveals him 
in the midst of this great conflict; the twelfth closes Mat- 
thew’s record. Here, then, if anywhere, we must teach 
Christ crucified. 

The twelve lessons divide easily into two groups that tell 
respectively what “ Jesus began both to do and to teach,”— 
what Jesus began and his people are appointed by him to 
finish by their faithful repetition “till he come.” Lessons 
1-6 present him teaching; lessons 7-12 show him doing. 
Jesus is the only one who ever lived on earth whose teach- 
ings and doings were one, and each as indispensable to man- 
kind as the other. 

The lord's Teachings.—These six lessons may be subdivided 
into three parts. In 1 and 2 we see the Lord arraigning Jeru- 
salen—the Hebrew hierarchy—on the last of three great 
charges, giving her her bill of divorce, and leaving to her only 
her desolated house, no longer his. Of these three charges 
the first and second are in the last two lessons of the preced- 
ing quarter. First, she had been only a worshiping, not a 
working, chureh. God’s church—not house—is first of all 
for work, and secondarily for worship; a church had better 
only work than only worship. Second, when she did work, 
she worked for self, and not for God. So does every church 
to-day that works more for her own prosperity than for the 
salvation of the great unsaved multitude. The third charge 
is in the lesson with which we begin the present review,—that 
she repudiated the blessed and glorious marriage of God’s 
church with God’s Son. So does every church to-day in so far 
ss it lives and works on other principles and by other methods 
than his, 

In lessons 3, 4, and 5, wesee him warning his infant church 
by the example before them as they looked down from Olivet 
upon Jerusalem, to watch lest they fall into like sin and ruin, 
ad teaching what faithful watching requires: That we strive 
—Lesson 3—for constant, active righteousness of outward con- 
duet ;—Lesson 4—for faith and love forming and filling our 
inward character ; and—Lesson 5—for an actual, active appli- 
cation of all our opportunities, capabilities, and possessions to 
the highest service of God to which we can possibly apply 
them ; for this only is a true consecration. 

Lesson 6 stands alone, yet crowns the forerunning five, 
teaching us that at last we shall be judged individually, and 
not by the debit or credit balance of our works under the law, 
but by the debit or credit balance of our characters, to be judged 
by the debit or credit balance of our least conscious deeds 

lying entirely outside the commands of the law. 

The Lord’s Doings.—These latter six lessons, also, may be 
subdivided into three parts, three pairs. Two of these scenes 
are before, two are during, and two are after, the Lord’s trial 
and crucifixion. In Lesson 7, the Church of God, born again 
in the disciples of Christ, receives its new Passover feast per- 
petually commemorative of the church’s and the Christian’s 
spiritual life by the assimilation of all Christ was and is, the 
eentral fact being the dedication and renunciation of self to 
the salvation of mankind. In Lesson 8, we see Jesus leaving 
possible flight or concealment out of account as no longer 
promotive of his work, yielding himself to his betrayer and 
murderers in full knowledge of all the agonies that awaited 
him, and in full faith of the triumph beyond. Lessons 9 and 
10 show us the disciple and his Lord in contrast: Peter, at 
the mock trial, utterly misconceiving his Master’s motive,— 
as-doubtless we should have done had we had Peter’s courage 
and opportunity to be there,—disappointed, embittered, 
indignant and ashamed, denying his Lord, and then weeping 
for shame and sorrow; and Jesus, by the endurance of the 
eross, carrying out in practical performance the great life 
principle on which his whole gospel rested, and by which, 
imitated through the future in the lives of his followers, he 
proposes to conquer the world unto himself. As faith in God, 
faithfulness to God, and love to man, all triumphed in the 
endurance of the cross, so, in Lesson 11, we see hope tri- 
umphant in the resurrection. It is the answer of heaven to 
every one who takes the principle of the cross practically 
into his own daily life. It says, Not only shall your deeds 
and sufferings have victorious reward on earth after you are 
gone from it, but great is your reward in heaven; God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living. So are we prepared 
for the dread but glorious commission, Lesson 12, “Go, preach 
the gospel to every creature,”—to the farthest willing hearer, 
yea, and—what is harder—to the nearest murderous later. 










ward step in the work of salvation, is with us to the end of 
the world. 


Northampton, Mass. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There are many ways of conducting a review lesson. Some 
teachers use only a repetition of titles and a recitation of 
golden texts; some show again the pictures or objects used, 
or reproduce the blackboard hints; others recall the mention 
of places where the scenes of the quarter’s lessons have been 
located, or again call up the names and characters which 
have been subjects of study. That review is best and most 
practical which will most successfully get back from those 
who have before learned, and teach those who do not know, 
some connected idea of the quarter’s study, and give a clear 
impression of the truths taught: No other religious study is 
so important for little ones as the story of Jesus’ life, his 
words and work on earth, his sufferings, death, resurrection, 
and that he is now in heaven, an ever-living Christ and 
Saviour. No teacher can exactly prescribe the best review 
for the class of another; but several suggestions are here 
given which may be adopted or rearranged. No doubt, in 
many primary classes, there are children so familiar with the 
gospel story that they can readily answer many leading ques- 
tions on the life of Christ as studied during the last year. It 
will benefit them and others to encourage them to do so; for 
every child should know the life-story from Bethlehem to 
Calvary. The present review relates especially to the 
accounts of his sufferings and death. Put on the blackboard: 
Jesus’ Last Days.—All our lessons of the quarter have 
been of what occurred during the last week of the life of 
Jesus upon earth. On what day did he enter Jerusalem as a 
king? Where did he get the colt to ride upon? What did 
the multitudes say and sing? How did they show him 
honor? Who sang in the temple, “ Hosanna to the Son of 
David”? Whom did he see in the temple buying and sell- 
ing? He looked round about him, then went*to Bethany, 
and spent the night. The next day, Monday, he came 
again, and drove out the traders, and overthrew the tables of 
the money-changers; that is called cleansing the temple. 
What did he say about the “house of prayer”? On Tues- 
day he came again to the temple courts, and taught there for 
the last time, speaking several parables and words of warn- 
ing. In the afternoon, he went to the Mount of, Olives, and 
there talked with his disciples. Wednesday he spent in 
quiet, probably in Bethany, with friends and disciples. On 
Thursday, which two of his disciples did he send into the 
city? For what were they to prepare? In the evening, 
where did they eat the last supper? What was the name of 
tl® garden where Jesus went to pray? To which three of 
the disciples did he say, “Tarry ye here, and watch with 
me”? That night he was betrayed; by whom? Who 
denied him, during that night, in the palace? The next 
day, Friday, he was sentenced to death, crucified, dead, 
buried. On Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, he lay in the 
grave. What morning did he arise? Now the children 
might repeat after you, line by line, the events of the week. 

Sunday—(the first day of the week) Christ entered 
Jerusalem. ‘ i 

Monday—cleansed the temple. 

Tuesday—taught in the temple and on the Mount of Olives. 

Wednesday—spent at Bethany. 

- Thursday—in the upper room; the garden. 
Friday—tried, crucified, buried. 
Saturday—in the tomb, 

Sunday—arose. 

If preferred, teach and question by naming the places as 
well as the days of the week: Entering Jerusalem; in the 
temple; on the Mount of Olives; in the upper room; inthe 
garden; at the palace; in the judgment-hall; on Calvary; 
in the grave; in an upper room again; and, some days after, 
on a mountain in Galilee, 

Jesus’ Last Words.—Under this blackboard heading might 
be recalled eight of the quarter’s lesson ; indeed, every one of 
them could be included; by using with the story of Peter’s 
denial the charge and warning Jesus had given him in the 
upper room; and in the lesson upon the crucifixion, his words 
from the cross. Question somewhat in this way: In Jesus’ 
parable of the marriage feast, did all come who were invited ? 
What was provided for every guest? For what reason was 
one man cast out? Why did Jesus say to the Pharisees, 
“ Woe unto you”? What is David’s prayer for aclean heart 
in that golden text? Why did Jesussay, “Be ye also ready”? 


ready for the coming of the bridegroom? In what parable 
did Jesus teach that his servants must be faithful, and work 
while they watch? To whom will the Lord say, “ Well 
done” ?, Who is to be our judge? To whom will he say, 








And lel he who suffered death rather than take one back- 





In what parable did Jesusteach that the wise would be always 


“Come, ye blessed of my Father”? How does he count ser- 
vice for the poor, the sick, the hungry? Where was Jesus 
when he said, “This do in remembrance of me”? In what 
way does he ask those who love him torémember him? They 


while they show forth his death “till he come.” How is the 
broken bread like the body of Jesus? What did he say of 
the bread? How is thé wine an emblem of his blood? In 
the garden, what did Jesus say of being exceeding sorrowful? 
When he came and found his three dearest friends asleep, 
what did he say? What question did he ask Peter? When 
Jesus in the upper room told of the sorrow before him, which 
disciple said, “I will lay down my life for thee”? Whatdid | 
Jesus say Peter would do before the cock had crowed twice? 
Words from the Oross.—1. “ Fathet, forgivd them.” A Prayer, 
not for himself ; a prayér, almost an excdse, for his enemies. 
They had driven the rough nails which fastened him to thé 
wood; yet in his pain he could pray for them, and say, “ They 
know not what they do.” 2. A Promise,—the first promise of 
salvation given thtotigh the shed blood of Jesus while thé 
drops fell from his wounds. Who hung’ by his side? To 
the one who repented and prayed he said, “This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.” 3. A Charge,—“ Worian, 
behold thy son.” His mother stood weéping. The beloved 
disciple was to be to her a son; for Jesus, in few words, 
charged him to care for ler, saying, “ Behold thy mother.” 
4. A Ory,—" My God, my God,”—his own God and Father ; 
and yet thé burden of @ world’s sin made him cry, “ Why 
hast thou forsaken me?” As in the garden at midnight, so 
in darkness at midday, his agony seemed more than he could 
béat. 5. A Want,—“I thirst.” The only wotd of bodily 
suffering in six hours of agony, when fever and pain madé 
him parched with thirst. 6. 4 Word,— It is finished.” His 
work on earth was done, his sufferings nearly over, his life 
given, the sacrifice madé, finished arid complete the purposé 
for which he came. 7. A Prayer,—the only prayer for litn- 
self: a trusting, loving word to the Father to whom in the 
garden he had prayed, “Thy will be done,” “ Father, inte 
thy hands I ommend my spirit.” From the Father who 80 
loved the world, he came; and he gave his spirit back to that 
Father when his earthly work was done. These words from 
the cross may be learned by frequent repetition, and used as 
a supplemental éxercisé with fuller time and explanation than 
is here given. The words after the resurrection can bé 
recalled and taught in the same way. Some teachers may 
wish to substituté 4 temperance or missionary lesson. Both 
aré important, and stich teaching should be inculcated many 
times in many lessons. But let us remember that nothing 
can be 60 fruitful in results as a heart-knowledge and & 
réalizing setise of the words of Jesus, 

Louisville, Ky. 





REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. 
BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Recollections of a year in Matthew. 

1. What does Matthew call his book? 2. Why did Joseph 
call the holy child Jesus? 3. What is contained in the 
second chapter? 4. What noted serinon in Matthew? 5. 
Which chapters comprise this sermon? 6. What is the first 
word of this sermon? 7. What is the opening passage of 
this sermon called? 8. In which chapter is the Lord’s 
Prayer? 9. Which chapter bégins with the words “Judge 
not”? 10. Name the disciples. 11. What persons preached 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand”? 12. What is said of 
acup of water? 13. Repeat the passage “Come unto me.” 
14, Tell the parable of the sower and the seed, 15. Explain 
the parable. 16. Tell some things that the kingdom of 
heaven is liké. 17. How did John’s death happen? 18, 
Narrate the incident where Jesus said, “O thou of little 
faith”” 19. Natrate the incident where Jesus said, “O 
woman, great is thy faith.” 20. How many Bible writers 
use the plirase “the kingdgm of heaven”? 21. Who is the 
greatest Christian? 22. Give the verse containing the words 
“two or three.” 28. How did children praise Jesus? 24. Ia 
which chapter is the description of the judgment? 25, Whit 
was the accusation put on the cross? 26. What is told in the 
last chapter of Matthew? 27. Repeat the last sentence ia 
Matthew. 


Boston, Mass. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR THE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. What is the goldén text of “The Matriage Feast”? 2, 
To whom was “Christ’s Last Warning” addressed, what weré 
they called, and what likened unto? 38. What great coming 
event did Jesus antiounce, accompanied by what injunction? 
4, By what parable did he teach his disciples to be in @ staté 
of readiness and préparation for his coming? 5. By what 
parable did he teach Christian faithfulness and activity? 6. 
How was the coming of the Son of man described, and what 
followed his coming? 7. What lessons did we learn in con 
nection with “The Lord’s Supper”? 8. What was the spirit 
of Jestis’ prayer in Gethsemane, and how was it answered? 
9. What, perhaps, was the beginning of Peter’s fall? 10, 
What were the sayings of Jesus while suffering on the ctoss? 
11. What is the great lesson of the resurrection? 12. What 
is this “great commission,” and to whom is it addressed? 








are to meet and show their love for him and for each other, 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
, (1 Corinthians 8 ; 1-13.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1 Now as touching things of- 
fered unto idols, we know that 
we all have knowledge. Knowl- 
edge puffeth up, but charity edi- 
fieth. fp 

2 And if any man think that 
he knoweth anything, he know- 
eth nothing yet as he, ought to 
know. 

8 But if any man hove God, the 
same is known of him, ~ 

4 As concerning therefore the 
eating of those things that. are 
offered in sacrifice untg idols, we 
know that an idol # nothing in 
the world, and that there ig none 
other God but one. 

5 For though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven 
or in earth, (as there be gods 
many, and lords many,) 

6 But to us there is but one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we in him; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him, 

7 Howbeit there is not in every 
man that knowledge: for some 
with conscience of the idol unto 
this hour eat it as a thing offered 


_ untoan idol; and their conscience 


being weak is defiled, 

8 But meat commendeth us not 
to God; for neither, if we eat, are 
we the better; neither, if we eat 
not, are we the worse, 

9 But take heed lest by any 
means this liberty of yours become 
a-stumblingblock to them that 
are weak. 

_10 For if any man see thee 
which hast knowledge sit at 
meat in the idol’s temple, shall 
not the conscience of him which 
is weak be emboldened to eat 
those things which are offered to 
idols; 

11 And through thy knowledge 
shall the weak brother perish, for 
whom Christ died? 

12 But when ye sin so against 

@ brethren, and wound their 

éak conscience, ye sin against 

Fist. 


‘18/Wherefore, if meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now concerning things sac- 
rificed to idols: We know that 
we all have knowledge. 
Knowledge puffeth up, but 

2 love ‘edifieth. If any man 
thinketh that he knoweth any 
thing, he knoweth not yet as 

8 he ought to know; but if any 
man loveth God, the same is 

4 known of him. Concerning 
therefore the eating of things 
sacrificed to idols, we know 
that no idol is anything in the 
world, and that there ‘is no 

5 God butone. Forthough there 
be that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or on earth; as there 
are gods many, and lords 

6 many; yet to us there is one 
God, the Father, of whom are 
all things, and we unto him; 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, 

7 and we through him, How- 
beit in all men there is not 
that knowledge: but some, 
being used until now to the 
idol, eat as of a thing sacrificed 
to an idol; and their con- 
science being weak is defiled. 

8 But meat will not commend 
us to God; neither, if we eat 
not, are we the worse; nor, 
if we eat, ®are we the better. 

9 But take heed lest by any 
means this ‘liberty of yours 
become a stumblingblock to 

10 the weak. For if a man see 
thee which hast knowledge 
sitting at meat in an idol’s 
temple, will not his conscience, 
if he is weak, 5 be emboldened 
to eat things sacrificed toidols? 

11 For *through thy knowledge 
he that is weak perisheth, the 
brother for whose sake Christ 

12 died. And thus, sinning 
against the brethren, and 
wounding their conscience 
when it is weak, ye sin against 

13 Christ. Wherefore, if meat 
maketh my brothertostumble, 
I will eat no flesh for evermore, 
that I make not my brother to 
stumble. 





Gr, buildeth up. *Gr. do we lack. *Gr.do we abound. *Or, power 


6 Gr. be builded up. 6 Gr. in. 


Su tions of the American Committee: Substitute “‘ by him” for“ of 


him” in verse 3. marg. “* Gr. 


present” to “commend” in verse 8. 


Add 
Substitute “ who” for “* which” in verse 10, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 
Verses 1-4.—Now concerning things sacrificed to idols: We 


know that we all have knowledge, Knowledge puffeth up, but love 
edifieth. If any man thinketh that he knoweth anything, he know- 
eth not yet as he ought to know; but if any man loveth God, the 
same ts known of him. Concerning therefore the eating of things 
sacrificed to idols, we know that no idol is anything in the world, 
and that there is no God but one: With this chapter Paul opens 
the section of his First Epistle to the Corinthians which treats 
of the subject of conscientious scruples, etc., and, in connection 
therewith, of the regard which the stronger and freer Chris- 
tians should have for their weaker brethren. One of the 
great questions which divided the stronger and weaker par- 
ties from each other, at this epdch, was that which related 
to the eating of meats, either those which were considered 
ceremonially unclean, or those which came from animals 
which had been sacrificed to the heathen deities represented 
by the idols, The latter subject is the one here discussed. The 
converts who formed the membership of the church in Corinth 
had, many of them, come out of heathenism; and through 
their long familiarity with idol-worship, and the influences 
from idolatry which still lingered with them, they had a ten- 
dency towards the thought and belief that idol-gods actually 
existed, and consequently towards the belief that a polluting 
influence emanated from them, and affected the meats taken 
from the animals offered in sacrifice to such idols. The sec- 
tion of the church which had been more fully affected by 
Paul’s teaching and by the doctrine of liberty, had risen out 
of the bondage to this idea. They had developed in Chris- 
tian knowledge to the point of knowing that no idol-gods 
existed, and that there is no God but one. With this knowl- 
edge, they were ready to eat freely of the meats in question, 
and many of them pressed their liberty in utter disregard of 
the scruples of their weaker brethren, . It is to these persons 
of the stronger party that Paul addresses himself. They were 
of his own party. His doctrine was freedom in these things. 





He regarded the limitations of conscience referred to as the 
result of limitations of knowledge. But they were going 
beyond due bounds in the exercise of their freedom; and he, 
no doubt, felt a certain: responsibility because they were of 
his party. We have thus in this chapter the view of Paul 
with reference to such questions; his attitude towards the 
stronger party, and the suggestions and principles which he 
would set forth as governing conduct. It is interesting to 
observe how he approaches the subject. We, of the stronger 
party, have, all of us, knowledge in this matter. We know 
that there is no idol-god, and therefore no polluting influence 
coming upon the meats from an idol-god. We must remem- 
ber, however, that this knowledge which we possess is not in 
all the members of the church. There are some who, through 
being used to the idol until now, regard the meats as polluted 
by the connection with the idol-god, and so their consciences 
are weak, and, in case they eat, are defiled. We must bear 
these weaker brethren in mind, and must deal with them in 
Christian love. We must remember that, in the Christian 
sphere, knowledge is insufficient and incomplete until it is 
supplemented by love. Indeed, the tendency of knowledge, 
by itself, is to puff up the individual, and thus often to make 
him regardful only of himself. Love is that which buiids up 
the brotherhood of the church. ‘The Christian, therefore, 
must see to it that his knowledge is completed and guided by 
love. With respect to particular words and phrases in the 
first four verses, we may notice the following points: We 
know: That is, we of the strong party—the persons whom 
Paul is addressing. These persons were, no doubt, in the 
habit of saying, “ We know that we have knowledge in these 
matters,” and possibly they may have introduced these words 
into the letter which had been written to the apostle. He 
takes these words as his own. I assent to what you say. It 
is true: We know that we all have knowledge. Verse 4 
takes up this phrase again, and explains what they have 
knowledge of : We know that there is no idol, ete.— We all: 
The contrast between verse 1 and verse 7, “We-all have 
knowledge; in all there is not that knowledge,” lies in the 
word “all,” which in the former case refers to the stronger 
party; in the latter, to the entire church. In the church 
there was a section which did not possess the knowledge.— 
Puffeth up: The same word is found in 1 Corinthians 4: 18. 
It seems to refer to the puffing up of pride and self-conceit. 
The same word is found also in 1 Corinthians 4:6; 5: 2. 
Such pride and self-conceit tend towards selfishness. Love, 
on the other hand, builds up the whole church ; 4t “furthers 
the progress of the church towards Christian - perfection.” 
“Not yet” (v. 2) means not until he has love added to his 
knowledge,—so long, that is, as knowledge remains alone.— 
Tf any man loveth God, the same is known of him: The opposite 
statement to that which precedes, which we should naturally 
suppose to have been in the writer’s mind, would be, “ If any 
loves, he knows as he ought to know.” The possession of 
love, however, is full when the man loves God, and the 
measure of knowledge is full when he knows God. Paul 
seems to hesitate to predicate full knowledge of God while 
we are still within the limitations ‘of the earthly life: We 
are known by God here; we shall know him hereafter (comp. 
1 Cor. 13 : 12, “ Then I shall fully know, even as, while here 
on earth, I was fully known”). The words beginning with 
“knowledge puffeth up” and ending at the close of verse 3 
are parenthetical in their character; and the word “there- 
fore” of verse 4 resumes the thought of the earlier part of 
verse 1, and gives the more definite explanation of what the 
strong party know.—No idol is anything: Or, perhaps better, 
there is no idol—that is, idol-god—in the world, and there is 
no God but one. There is no idol-god, such as the heathen 
suppose—Jupiter, Mars, Minerva, etc.—standing, as it were, 
back of the idol-image. The knowledge of this fact carried 
with itself, for all who possessed the knowledge, the conscious- 
ness that no pollution could come from the idol to the meats. 

Verses 5, 6.—For though there be that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or on earth ; as there are gods many, and lords many ; 
yet to us there is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we unto him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things, and we through him: The words “that are called” seem 
to stand in contrast to the words “to us;” and thus the sub- 
stance of the meaning is, that although in the view of the 
heathen, who were about the Corinthian Christians, and out 
of the midst of whom many of these Christians came, gods 
and lords in great numbers had existence, in the view of those 
who had attained to the true measure of Christian knowledge, 
but one God and one Lord had existence. “Of” and “from” 
God, the Father, as their source, the Christian knows that 
all things in the natural creation are, and “unto” and “for” 
him are we who make up the true spiritual creaiion in this 
world: “Through” the Lord Jesus Christ, as the instrumen- 
tal agent accomplishing the Father’s purpose and plan, all 
things in both creations come into being. How opposite is 
this knowledge, which the Christian believer, who knows in 
any measure as he ought to know, possesses within himself, 
to any such thought or idea as that which finds pollution in 
the things sacrificed to idols. The knowledge of the one God 
and one Lord “shuts out all the heathen gods as such, so far 
as the Christian consciousness is concerned.” These two 
verses are subordinate to verse 4, and, as indicated by the 





—— 
word “for” which introduces them, they substantiate the 
statement of that verse. 

Verse 7.—Howbeit in all men there is not that knowledge : bu, 
some, being used until now to the idol, eat as of a thing sacrifice 
to an idol; and their conscience being weak is defiled: This 
verse presents, as already indicated, the counterpart ang 
opposite side, as it were, of the statement and fact presented 
in verses 1 and 4, Jn all men: The original here is “in al|» 
and the reference is evidently to those within the church, no 
to those outside of it. These persons in whom the knowledgy 
did not exist—that is, the “some”, of the next clause—wer, 
persons who, by reason of their having been long accustomed 
to the idea of the idol-god as a real existence, still regarded 
it as such an existence. They were thus unable to free them. 
selves from the burden of this idea; and if they were, by any 
means, led to eat the meats from the animals sacrificed in the 
idol temples, they ate them as that which had been defiled 
by the idol-gods, and in this way injured their weak and 
unenlightened consciences, The condition of the conscience 
determines in these cases the sinfulness of the act. Thesame 
general thought is set forth by Paul in the Epistle to the 
Romans, in the fourteenth chapter, where he is treating of 
the subject of conscientious scruples, etc., as connected with 
meats which were regarded by some as ceremonially unclean, 
He says (Rom. 14: 14), I know and am persuaded in the 
Lord Jesus, that nothing is unclean of itself: save that to him 
that accounteth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean; 
and again (Rom. 14 : 20), All things indeed are cleati; how- 
beit it is evil for that man who eateth with offense; and 
again (Rem. 14: 23), He that doubteth is condemned if he 
eat, because he eateth not of faith (or, as in 1 Cor., of 


“knowledge”). The facts of the case are thus set forth in . 


the first seven verses of the chapter. The party having 
knowledge, and thus being free in their consciences, are con- 
nected in the membership of the church with others who 
have not the same knowledge, and whose consciences are 
weak, What shall those who are strong do, in their relations 
to the weak? The answer is found in the verses which fol- 
low. There is one variation in the text of verse 7 which may 
be briefly noticed. Instead of the words “being used to the 
idol,” which are found in the Revised Version, the Author- 
‘ized Version, following a different text, reads “with con- 
science of the idol.” This latter phrase seems to mean: With 
conscience still under the influence and power of the thought 
of the idol as a real existence. This continued dominion of 
the idol over the conscience, however, was due to the fact 
that these persons were “ used to the idol,” and so the funda- 
mental idea in the case of the one reading draws near to that 
which is at the basis of the other. 

Verse 8.— But meat will not commend us to God: neither, ij 
we eat not, are we the worse ; nor, if we eat,.are we the better: 
In the presentation of his answer to the question as to what 
course the stronger party should take, the apostle, at first, sets 
forth the fact that this whole spbject of food is a compara- 
tively unimportant one. It is a subject which is not of essen. 
tial consequence. It will not come up in the judgment. If 
we give up our liberty,-and do not eat, we shall suffer no loss 
and be at no disadvantage in the judgment-day ; if, on the 
other hand, we insist upon our freedom, and eat, we shall have 
no advantage. The question of eating, or not eating, the meats 
offered in sacrifice to idols, is not a vital question to the Chris- 
tian believer. The privilege and right, which his knowledge 
shows the strong brother to be indeed his, are not so neces- 
sary to him that they must always be exercised. He may act 
tenderly, and in this sense self-sacrificingly, towards his weaker 
brother, without surrendering what is in any way essential 
to himself. Surely, therefore, when he finds the weaker 
brother likely to be injured, he may be urged to be careful 
what he does, Let him remember that the kingdom of God 
is not eating and drinking, and that there are some things in 
respect to which freedom may well be limited by love. 

Verse 9.— But take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours 
become @ stumblingblock to the weak: This is the exhortation 
and bidding which the apostie would give. It is the rule of 
love,—that rule of love which Christianity everywhere gives 
to the stronger in his’ relation to the weaker. Through love, 
be in bondage one to another. The word “ stumbling-block” 
here, as elsewhere, denotes an occasion or cause of falling into 
sin. The manner in which this result of sinning would be 
occasioned is explained in the following verses, The word 
“liberty” is perhaps more correctly rendered “right” or 
“ prerogative.” The margin has “power.” The “right” to 
eat, which the Christian knowledge referred to gives, is what 
the apostle has in mind. This right involves liberty. The 
same word is translated “right” in verses 4, 5, 6, and 18 of 
the next chapter. 

Verses 10-12.— For if a man see thee which hast knowledge 
sitting at meat in an édol’s temple, will not his conscience, tf he is 
weak, be emboldened to eat things sacrificed to idols# For through 
thy knowledge he that is weak perisheth, the brother for whose sake 
Christ died. And thus, sinning against the brethren, and wound- 
ing their conscience when it is weak, ye sin against Christ: The 
word “emboldened” in verse 10 is in the Greek “ builded 
up,” as given in the marginal note. The idea which the 
apostle intends to convey is apparently this: That the weak 
brother’s conscience is, so far as the action in the case is com 
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Sa ars . j 3 
— ied forward, as it were, under the influence of 
Fang ge thé atrong brother doing, to thé point of yield- 
ing to the performance of the same act, whilé as yet, So fiir 48 
Knoitledge is concerned, thé coiisciéhes is fot éhlightetied, 
and is not, therefore, free frotti sense of sin. The tian coit- 
\ iaiid's sit betase he does What he does not yet 866 to be 
fight. He is biilt up ott the side of action, so td speak, farther 
than hé is off thé side of knowledge, As Patil says in Romans 
14; 98, “He that dotibteth is condemned if he tat, because 
hé eateth not of faith [1 Cort., ‘ktiowledge’]; and whatsoever 
ia tot of faith [1 Oot, ‘khowledge’] is si.” The example 
of the sttong this leads the wenk into sin. The apostle pur- 
ly, a8 it Would seem, takés the extreme case of “sitting 
is the idol’s temple,” and in like mannet speaké of the weak 
prother as “ perishing,” in order that, by the presentation of 
the matter in this way, hé may give the strongest emphasis 
to what he would say. The extreme case included within 
itself, 28 We may Say, the lesser onés. The words rendered 
by the Revised Version “if he is weak” até, when. literally 
translated, he “ being weak,” atid perhaps may be best ren- 
dered “ while he is” yet “weak.” Verse 11, according to the 
text given by the best authorities, expresses the thought of 
the wrong and a done to the weak brother with an espe- 
cial emphasis : that is weak perisheth, and he that thus 
perisheth through thy knowledge is a brother for whom 
Christ died, The causing such injury and loss to the brother 
is asin against him; and is at the same time, as a sin against 
one for whom Christ died, asin against Christ himself. Surely, 
the strong should take heed lest by any means their liberty 
should becomé a stuibling-block to the weak. 

Verse 18.— Wherefore, if teat maketh my brother to stumble, 
Twill eat no flesh for evermore, that I make not my brother to 
wumble: In this verse, thé apostle gives the resolution to 
#hich he comiés—the principle on which he acts and proposes 
to act—in view of what has beeti set forth in the verses im- 
mediately preceding, and thus britigs the force of his own 
exaiiplé to beat upon his brethren of the strorig party in 
Corinth. The word “meat” here is, properly, “ food,” —if 
the matter of food maketh, éte, The word “flesh” answers 
to our “meat:” I will eat no meats at all, whether those 
taken from animals sacrificed to idols or not; I will abstain 
altogether, rather thah expose my brother to the danger of 
falling into sin by reason of my example. 

The tendency, in all ages, in this whole matter of con- 
scientious scruples, isthesame. The man who, in consequence 
of his progress and development of Christian knowledge, has 
come to. know that there is no wrong in a certain course of 

wtion, is, prone to disregard, and, as Paul says,in Romans 14; 
$10, to “set at nought,” his weaker brother, who is still 
bound in his conscience by a feeling that the act is sinful. 
Ou the other hand, the weak brother who cannot do the act 
conscientiously, is proié to pass a condemnatory judgment on 
his stronget brother. The Christian message to the one is 
loving service and self-sacrifice; give up the exercise of your 
liberty for the sake of another. The Christian message to 
the other is loving charity in judgment; believe all things, 
hope all things; condemn not; thy brother standeth or 
falleth, not to thee, but to his own divine Master. The true 
self-control, which is at the foundation of temperance as this 
ford is used in its widest sense, and is itself the temperance 
spoken of in the New Testament, is manifested in this matier 
in the fulfillment of Paul’s injunction, Let not him that eateth 
set at nought him that eateth not; and let not him that eateth 
not judge him that éateth. Let us follow after things which 
make for peace, and things whereby we may edify (build up 
in the Christian life) one another (Rom. 14 : 3, 19). 

Yale University. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


No man liveth unto himself, By constitution we are our 
brother’s keeper. Weaffect others, not by words merely, but 
more by example. Our deeds are the strongest proof of what 
we esteem, believe to be best, and to which we commit our 
lives. Our deeds are our great instruction to our fellow-men, 
they are our controlling motives embodied and published. 

We may have the great gift of knowledge, but even if it 
extend to all mysteries, if it so puffeth that we have not 
charity, we are nothing. 
-. Paul teaches that if we have such knowledge as emancipates 
us from all fear of false gods, we are still to have such love of 
men that we would count our kiiowledge as nothing in our 
publie acts, lest we cause a weak brother to offend his con- 
seience,. Nay, more, we would deny even our own appetites 
to help a weak, unknowing brother. 

While under imiperious obligation to observe God’s revealed 
law; we have the privilege of abridging our Christian liberty 
to avoid giving offense. ; 

This matter of eating meat offered to idols has passed away, 
other matters remain. One may think it wrong to use a 
gtreet-ear to go to church, another feels himself free to do it. 
One has scruples about the color and cut of garments, Love 
treats these things with respéct. 
: The higher one’s position, the more yielding of liberty is 


littles, and still be rich, He sets a wide example. Let there 
bé no idol meat nor devil’s drink on his table, nor éxtrava- 
gance of fashion on his person, Let him possess a masculine 
intellect, and not be without a tender heart, stand. firm for his 
own principles, but yield non-essentials for others’ sake, and, 
among the sublimest rights of man let him reckon the right 


to deity self for thé good of others. It is the samé right that 
Christ exercised, Who Was rich beyotid all thought, but becante 
poor beyond all thought, that we throtigh lis poverty might 
beconie vorrésponditigly ‘rich. 
Deiwer, Colo. 








MISSIONARY LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Isaiah 61 : 4-11.) 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


4 4 And they shall build the,| 4 And they shall build the old 
old wastes, they shall raise up the wastes, they shall raise up the 
fotmer désolations, and they shall former desolations, arid they 
répair thé Waste cities, the déso- ‘hall réphir the waste cities, 
lations of many getieratioris, the désdlations of many ger- 
_6 And strangersshall standand | 5 eration’. And strangers shall 
feed your fiocks, and the sons of} stand and feed your flocks, 
the alien shalt be yout ploughmen afd @lictis shall bé your 
and your vinédréssers. plowmen and your virtie- 
6 But ye shall be named the} 6 dressers, But ye shall be 
Priests of the Lord; men shall} named the priests of the Lorn: 
eall you the Mitistétsof dutGod:| met shall ¢all you thé minis- 
yé shall @at the ficlies of thé| ters of dtit God: ye shall eat 
Gentiles, and in their glory shall the Wealth of the nations, and 
ye boast yourselves. 1in their glory shall ye boast 
7 ¢ Foryout shame ye shall have| 7 youtselves. For yout shame 
double; and for confusion they ye shalt have Aovible; and for 
shall rejoice in theif portion: confusion they shall rejoice in 
therefore in their land they shall their portion: therefore in 
possess thé double: éverlasting their land they shall possess 
joy shall be unto then. : dotible: everlasting joy shall 
8 For I the Lokplove judgment, | 8 be untothem. Forl the Lorb 
I hate robbery for burnt offering ; love judgement, I hate rob- 
and I will direct theit work in bety with iniquity; andI will 
truth, and I will maké an éver- givé them their recompence in 
lasting covenant with thei. trtith, and I will make an ever- 
9 And theirseed shall be known lasting covenant with them. 
among the Gén’tiles, and their] 9 And their seed shall be known 
offspring among the people: all athong the nations, and their 
that seé thei shall ackiiowledge| offspring among the péoples: 
them, that they are the seed which all that seé them shall ac- 
the Lorp hath blessed, knowledge them, that they 
10 I will gréatly refoité ih thé| are the seed which the Lorp 
LoD, my soul shall be joyful in hath blessed. 
thy God; for he hath clothed meé|10 I will greatly rejoice in the 
with the garments of salvation, LorD, my soul shall be joyful 
he hath coveredme withthe robe| in my God; for he hath clothed 
of tightéousness, a8 & bridegroom} ime with the garments of sal- 
deckéth himeeif with ornaments, vation, he hath covered mé 
and as a bride adorneth herself with the robe of righteousness, 
with her jewels. as a bridegroom ? decketh him- 
1i For as the éarth britigeth| self with a garland, and as a 
fogth het bud, and as thé gardeti bride adorneth hersélf with 
causeth the things that aré sown | 11 her jewels. For as thé earth 
in it to spring forth ; so the Lord bringeth forth her bud, and as 
Gob will cause rightéotishess and the gatden catiseth the things 
praise to spring forth before all that &ré sown in it to sptitig 
the nations, forth; so the Lord Gop will 
cause righteousness and praise 
to spring forth before all the 
nations, 


} Or, to thetr glory shall yé sueceed 2 Or, for (or with) a burnt offering 
§ Heb. decketh ag a priest. 
uspemtons of thé American Committee: Substitute “ Jehovah ” for 
“the Lorn” in versés 6, 8, 9, 10, aud for Gop” in yerse 11; “ Instead 
” for “ For” (ey iow), and “dishotiour” for “ confusion,” in verse 7; 
and “justice” for “ judgement” in verse 8, 











CRITICAL NOTES 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 4-6.—And they shall build the old wastes, they shall 
raise up thé former desolations, and they shall r@pair the waste 
cities, the desolations of many generations. And strangers shall 
stand and feed your flocks, and aliens shall be your plowmen and 
your vinedressers, But ye shall be named the priests of the Lord: 
men shall call you the ministers of our God: ye shall eat the wealth 
of the nations, and in their glory shall ye boast yourselves: The 
words of this chapter set forth the blessings and glory of the 
time which is to be introduced by.God through the instru- 
mentality of his Servant, They form one of the pictures of 
the glorious fcturé age, which are presented before us in the 
later poftion of the prophecy of Isaiah. Whether the words 
are to be regarded as tliose, of the prophet himself, or those 
of the Servant of Jehovah who is to accomplish the result, 
has been a matter of discussion atnong commentators. But, 
whichever view may be taken on this point, there can be tio 
dotibt as to thé vision of a glorious future which the words 
contain. The opening words of the fourth verse, with which 
the present lesson begins, snggest the idea of a restoration of 
what had long been desolate and ruined. No doubt, the lan- 
guage of the prophet is used as from the standpoint of the 
experiences of the Jewish people; and he looks forward to 
the future with the hopé and vision of an established and 
gtand kingdom for Israel, in which the heathen and foreigners 
will be secondary, and will minister and help. The Jews 
will be as priests, while foreigtiers will act as plowmen and 
vine-dressers, and will stand and feed the flocks. The repre- 
sentation is apparently connected with the distinction between 





possible and required. Having much, he can sacrifice many 





lower condition outside of the priestly office. The Jews were 
to be in the new era, as it wert, the priestly nobility. “The 
Old Testanient prophet,” here as elsewhere, “ utters New Tes- 
tament propheciés in an Old Testament form,” These words 
of Delitésch carry with them the true suggestion. The vision 
of the future is something beyond the reach of the prophet’s 
highest thought. In his picture he is limited by the concep- 
tions of his time and the possibilities of his surroundings. 
The peoples who desolated Israel in the. past shall minister 
to it in the coming time. The church Wf the future will 
gather into itself all the nations, and will‘find earthly power. 
ministering to it, instead of opposing it.or laying it waste. 
The same général thought seems to be suggested in the sixth: 
verse: “ Yé shall eat the wealth of the nations, and in their 
glory shall yé boast yourselves.” As the Jews act as priests 
and mitisters of God, other nations shall,supply the riches. 
which shall support thent, and in whichthey shall rejoice. 
The last clause of this verse is rendered*ih the margin, and’ 
similarly by sore commentators, * to theft glory shall ye suc- 
ceed,” or “into their gloty shall ye enter by exchange.” Thé. 
idea thts conveyed is perhaps that, in return for benefits con- 
ferred by you, 48 priests, upoti them, you will receive benefits 
itt tetiporal aid eatthly things from them. If we rendef 
with the text of out version, the idea is of an exultation in 
the glory of the iatiotis now become, in the sense indicated 
by the cbiitekt, your own possessioti. It seems, on the wholé, 
that the text-réndering is correct. 
Verses 7-9.—For your shame ye shall have double; adhd for 
confusion they shall rejoice in their portion: therefore in their land 
they shall possess double: everlasting joy shalt be unto them. For. 
I the Lord lové judgement, I haie robbery with iniquity; and £ 
will give theth their recompense in truth, and I will make an ever- 
lasting covenant with them. And their seed shall be known among 
the nations, and their offspring among the peoples: all that see 
them shall adknowledge them, that they are the seed which the Lord 
hath blessed : The poetic anid figurative language of the prophet 
still finds its starting-poitit in the thouglit of captivity and 
oppression, waste and desolation; and the promise is of abuii- 
dant blessing in return for all that has been suffered. The 
word “shame” is used in connection with the thought just 
mentioned. It is the shame attendant upon such desolation 
and oppression, The reward is to be in the bestowment of 
the double of that which has been. lost or taken away., The 
word “ conftsion” seems to suggest the idea of disgrace or 
insult, a8 constituting a parallelism with shame; and the 
rejoicing is the opposite of the feeling connected with this, 
as they enter into the full possession of their new portion, 
And this joy shall be ever abiding, everlasting. The word 
“for” of verse 8 introduces the reason or ground of the ri¢h 
reward giveh itt teturn for what had been suffered. “his 
ground is thé fact that the Lord loves justice and right, whieh 
had been violated in thé treatmétit of Israel, and hate tobe 
bery, of which the nations had beet guilty in their spoilifig 
of Israel. The words “ robbery with iniquity” are rendered 
in the margin, ahd by some writers, “for” or “ with a burnt- 
offering.” This, however, seems much less natural; for. the 
burnt-offeritigs of the heathén nations would hardly be alluded 
to itt such & cotinection, The thought is rather of what is 
wrested away by injustice or iniquity. The expression “in 
truth,” in the next clause, seems-to meatt ih accordance with 
the right of the case, or, possibly, in faithfulness to his promise, 
in truth to hié word, Evidently this refers to the fact of the 
reward, rather than its measure, the latter being that of over- 
flowing fullhess, 4 recompense more than satisfying the losses 
and evils. And as the measure of the reward in possessions, 
ete., was to be so great, so the covenant of God with his peo- 
ple was to be an everlasting one, in faithfulness to which he 
would bestow an everlasting joy upon them. In connection 
with these abundant blessings and this ever-enduring covenant 
and joy, the chosen people would be at once recognized by all 
who should behold them in their blessed condition as thosé 
whom the Lord had especially favored with his blessing. 
Verses 10, 11.—JZ will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall 
be joyful in my Gods for he hath clothed me with the garments of 
salvation, he hath covered me with a robe of righteousr-ess, as a 
bridegroom decketh himself with a garland, and as a bride adorn- 
eth herself with her jewels. For as the earth bringeth forth her 
bud, and as the gardeh causeth the things thai are sown in it to 
spring forth ; so the Lord God will cause righteousness and praise 
to spring forth before all the nations: The prophet, or the Ser- 
vant of the Lord, here again becomes the speaker in the first 
person, and utters forth his joy and praise to God for what is 
thus accomplished for Israel and for himself in connection 
with this blessed consummation of God’s work. As Delitzsch 
remarks, “ As verses 4-9 are a development of the glorious 
prospects, the realization of which has to be effected through 
the instrumentality of the person speaking in verses 1-3 both 
in word and deed, the speaker here is certainly the same ag 
there. He is simply continuing his address by expressing at 
the close, as he did at the beginning, the relation in which 
he stands in his own person to the approaching elevation of 
his people. Exalted joy, which impels him to exult, is what 
he experiences in Jehovah his God; for the future, which se 
abounds in grace, and which he has to proclaim as a prophet 
and as the evangelist of Israel, and of which he has to lay 





the priests under the old system and those who were in the 


the foundation as the mediator of Israel, and in which he is 
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destined to participate as being himself an Israelite, consists 
entirely of salvation and righteousness; so that he, the bearer 
and messenger of the divine counsels of grace, appears td 
himself as one to whom Jehovah has given clothes of salva- 
tion to put on, and whom he has wrapped in the robe of 
righteousness.” The clothing and covering with the garments 
or robe is compared with that of the bridegroom who “ decks 
himself with a garland.” This expression, in the original, 
seems to mean “ turbans himself with‘a garland as a priest ;” 
that is, he winds the garland about his head after the manner 
of the priest. He appears thus as a priest’ with his mitre or 
coronet. Righteousness and salvation answer to one another, 
as the reward and blessing answer to the inward character. 
The figure of the last verse of the chapter is made illustra- 
tive of the abundant development and growth of righteous- 
ness connected with the incoming of the future age. This 
development is to"be manifested before all the nations, and 
accompanying it wij] be the praise and glory which appro- 
priately belong with it and attend upon it. 

The Old Testament picture is to be realized in the New 
Testament fulfillment. The prophet’s vision, with all its 
glorious outlook, was dim and limited as compared with the 
reality which he tried to represent, The glorious age of the 
future is that which the New Testament pictures and the reali- 
zation of which is to be the filling of the earth by the Chris- 
tian Church. The time when, the fullness of the Gentiles 
having come in, all Israel should be saved, was the time 
which the apostle to the Gentiles, with the prophetic vision 
of the New Testament, beheld in the future,—and the time 
which, being thus seen in vision, made him discover in the 
whole mysterious plan of God a wonderful working of wisdom 
and knowledge in the line of mercy to all mankind. The 
church moves forward to the realization of this end, as it 
sends forth the gospel everywhere, and sows among all nations 
the seed of righteousness and praise, which God shall cause 
in his own appointed time to spring forth with a rich fruit- 
age, and with a life-giving joy to all. 

Yale University. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


The three verses preceding the lesson are the key-note of 
Christ’s life as announced by himself. And there are no joys, 
hopes, and ambitions of individuals that are not more than 
met thereby. ' 
~ Promises of national prosperity are no less amazing than 
tlidSe of individual prosperity. The condition is the same. 
Righteousness exalteth a nation. As sin cursed the earth 
with britrs and thorns, so righteousness shall make it to spring 
up with fir-trees and myrtle-trees, 

The righteous people shall build the old waste places, and 
this great graveyard of nations shall see a resurrection (v. 4). 

To such a nation thereghall be plenty of emigration (v. 5). 
The service of feeding flocks and being plowmen is better 
there than liberty elsewhere. “Better fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay.” 

Wealth shall flow to such a people, ever the riches of the 
Gentiles, and men shall call them the priests of God (v. 6). 

All previous shame shall be turned into double honors, and 
all previous sorrows into everlasting joy. For suffering with 
Christ, they shall be glorified together (v. 7). 

The fame of them as the seed that the Lord has blessed 
shall cover the earth (v. 9). 

The bridegroom’s edstasy is only a type of the joy of a 
people married to God (vy. 10). 

God’s making the earth to bring forth continents of grasses 
and forests, is only a type of how he will cause the fruits of 
righteouswess and praise to spring forth before all nations. 

Has any nation met the conditions? Not fully. But the 
United States, with more than one church-member to every 
five inhabitants, doing justice, at uncounted cost, to millions 
of former slaves, bearing one another’s burdens as no other 
nation ever did, has made a beginning of a conformity, and 
has the reward in every particular mentioned. 

Denver, Colo, 
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[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, ‘Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 





nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION* 


The late John Henry Blunt was a man of many books 
of reference. One he began, but did not live to finish, 
now appears under the editorship of the Rev. William 
Benham, with the title Dictionary of Religion: An 


encyclopedia of Christian and other religious doctrines, : 


denominations, sects, heresies, ecclesiastical terms, his- 
tory, biography, etc. To compress all this into a single 
volume even of eleven hundred and forty-eight double- 
columned pages, calls both for judgment in selection and 
skill in condensation. Mr. Benham, whose sole name 
on the title-page indicates that he has done the most of 
the work, seems to possess both qualities in a good 
degree, He has shown judgment in leaving biblical 
subjects to the Bible dictionaries. And his selection of 
persons for biographical notice is in general a good one. 
But no one man is capable of making a satisfactory book 
of this kind; and Mr. Benham writes under the inevit- 
able limitations of his position as an English Churchman. 
The American articles especially show his defects. There 
are none upon the Tennants, Isaac Backus, Samuel 
Hopkins, Joseph Bellamy, the Wares, the Buckminsters, 
N. W. Taylor, Norton, the Alexanders, the Hodges, the 
Breckinridges, the Beechers, Dr. Nettleton, Finney, 
Asbury, Witherspoon, Albert Barnes, Tayler , Lewis, 
Bishops Hobart, Ravenscroft, and Whittingham, the 
Tyngs, Elisha Mulford, Dr. Samuel Johnson of Colum- 
bia, the Krauths, John Murray, the Ballous, and many 
other notable names on our side of the o¢ean. He gives 
two accounts of the Disciples, such that few would 
detect their identity, and both inaccurate. He con- 
founds the Dunkers with the little Seventh-Day branch 
established at Ephrata by Conrad Beissel. He makes 
first the Independents and then the Methodists the lar- 
gest religious body in America. 


And all this is the more surprising as he has had the | 


Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia before him, and has con- 
densed freely from it without giving a word of credit. 
He even copies its mistakes, as in substituting Ruther- 
furd for Rutherford; and he often misunderstands it, as 
when he makes Henry Nicholas (properly Nicolai) found 
the Familists in England, instead of Holland. Of Hans 
Sachs’s poems, “Schaff-Herzog” says “some of the most 
celebrated are his transcriptions of Luther’s translation 
of the Psalms; Die Wittembergisch Nachtigall, in seven 
hundred verses, and giving an explanation of the differ- 
ence ‘between divine truth and human lies.’” Mr. 
Benham says, “Some of the most famous are Die Wittem- 
bergische Nachtigall, which is a transcription of Luther’s 
translation of the Psalms,”—which it is not. No man can 
condense with safety unless he knows a great deal more 
of the subject than is told in the document in hand. 

As a frankly avowed Anglican and an Arminian in 
theology, Mr. Benham views all subjects from that 
standpoint. This affects the perspective of his work 
severely. He has two pages for Laud and one for 
Luther. His views on apostolical succession, liturgy, 
ritualism, absolution, episcopacy, the sacraments, and 
so forth, are such as will be acceptable to members of 
his own religious communion, but not to other readers. 
He justly claims that he has tried to state fairly the 
views of “dissenting” bodies; but the exuberance of 
the book is Anglican everywhere. For the English 
public this is right enough, as the majority of readers 
there wish nothing else. But for Americans generally, 
this side of the book will not be attractive, except as a 
clear and frank statement of views they do not accept. 

With so much that is commendable in the conception 
and in the execution of the plan of Mr. Benham’s book, it 
would be pleasant to be able to ascribe to it accuracy—as 
the highest merit of a work of reference. But while it is 
rather above the average of such books in this respect, 
many slips in it are to be seen eyen on a cursory exami- 
nation. For instance, he identifies the Agnostics with 
the Positivists; he makes Jane Leade, founder of the 
Philadelphia Society, a disciple of Madame Bourignon, 
which she was not; he ascribes one of Fenelon’s contro- 
versial tracts to Bossuet, against whom it was written; 
and he declares that Antinomianism “in England was 
commonly taught among the Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century.” He also lays to the charge of 
“the Puritans” generally the offensive act of the pur- 
chaser of Lambeth Palace, in the matter of Arch- 
bishop Parker's remains; and he makes it worse 
than does his authority, Strype. Instead of making 
Colonel Scott “ bury the bones in a stinking dung-hill,” 





*Dictionary of Religion. By the Rev. William Benham, 9x6 
inches, pp. iv, 11448. New York; Cassell & Co. Price, $5.00, 
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as Strype charges, he says “the Puritans, who declareq 
by enforcing uniformity he promoted schism in th, 
church, dragged his bones from the grave, and threy 
them on a dung-hill.” He entirely confounds the Soot, 
tish National Covenant of 1580, renewed in 1638, with 
the Solemn League and Covenant of the three kingdom, 
of 1642. He describes the Pilgrim Fathers as Puri 
and speaks of the latter as establishing “a colony iy 
Massachusetts and New England.” He attributes Roge 
Williams’s expulsion from Massachusetts purely to hig 
advocacy of liberty of consciente; and claims for him 
the honor due to Sebastian Castellio, in the previoug 
century, of having been the first to plead for absoluta 
liberty of conscience, His account of Judson tells noth. 
ing of his. denominational relations from first to last; 
and makes an utter muddle of his relations to the mix 
sionary societies, and of his reason for going to Burmah, 
He speaks of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen as having 
been “expelled from the Scottish Kirk” for his theo. 
logical views. He was born, lived, and died an Epis. 
copalian layman. These are the most striking out of 
scores of mistakes to be noted in the work. 

The book has its merits. It is not fitted to take the 
still vacant place which Buck once filled. It is not the 
one-volume book of reference for those students of church 
history and theology who can afford butone. But those 
who can have several will find a great deal of information 
here which they will not get in other books, especially 
as to the ‘history, the usages, the principles, and the 
eminent members of the Anglican communion. And 
some of the articles on other bodies are very excellent; 
as, for instance, that on the Plymouth Brethren, the 
account of the Kirk in the article on Scotland, and that 
of the Presbyterians in the article on Ireland, except 
that he makes them take no part in the united Irish- 
men’s movement in 1798, of which they were the life and 
soul. Another excellence is the articles on the religions 
of the world, although these are not numerous enough, 
And throughout the book there breathes a spirit of can- 


|dor and good-will which conciliates regard even where 


it does not command agreement. 





‘Within eighty-six small pages Dr. J. H. Vincent con- 
denses a clear, suggestive, and interesting plea against 
wine-drinking, card-playing, theatre-going, and dancing, 
in which he urges with discretion and ability arguments 
long familiar to the members of the great church-he rep- 
resents, and, it may be added, to readers of this journal, 
as well as to thousands of earnest Christians everywhere, 
The title is Better Not—and therein is excellently stated 
the general line of the book, and its helpfulness of coun- 
sel. (6444 inches, cloth, pp. 86. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls, Price, 50 cents.) 


, Three dainty stories of religious work in the Swiss 
mountains, by Eleanor Grant, are issued with the title, 
His Servants Who Serve. Each tells the story of a sweet 
Christian life, and will be liked by youngandold. (7}x5 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 126. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers, Price, 60 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A quarterly Journal of American Folk-Lore (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co.) has been begun, under promising 
auspices and with interesting contributions, as the organ 
of the new Folk-Lore Society, of which Mr. William 
Wells Newell of Cambridge is the moving spirit. Mr. 
Newell, formerly a philosophical tutor at Harvard, has 
long been interested in the general subject, and is the 
author, in that connection, of a book on the Games of 
American Children (Harpers). 


A readable series of articles, in which the instructive 
and the attractive will be combined, is begun in the 
June number of Scribner’s Magazine. Its subject is the 
construction, equipment, and management of railroads. 
Harper’s Magazine printed, a few years since, some inter- 
esting comparisons between American and English loco- 
motives and tracks. The present series will include 
discussions of a larger number of topics, and will be 
written—if the first article is a sample—in language 
intelligible to bright boys as well astoadults. The same 
number contains two recent pictures of Cardinal New- 
man’s singular face, in which simplicity and shrewdness 
are curiously combined. A papemon Hospital Life (in 
New York) is beautifully illustrated; but the value of the 
text is impaired by the writer's too evident attempt to be 
winningly readable. The subject is too important to be 
frittered away. ; 


The subject of boy-choirs, surpliced or unsurpliced, is 
| perhaps of interest to no more than a small section of 
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6ne of our American churches; but it has, 
is jeast, an importance from the musical 
side entitling it to @ more competent dis- 
cussion than that bestowed by Mr. H. E. 
Krehbiel in Hatper’s Magazine for June. 
The writer, though ® musical critic of 
approved standing, here gives a hasty and 
sometimes inaccurate sketch of surpliced 
ehoirsin New York, Instead of a careful 
study of the powers and results of choir- 
boys’ singing ; with or without the assist- 
ance of women; in chant, anthem, or 
hymn; and in the chancel, the choir. 
gallery, ot “processionals,”—mere hap- 
hazard statements are offered. By one 
familiar, for a dozen years, with the sur- 
pliced choirs in Trinity Chapel, Trinity 
Church, St. John’s Chapel, and the Church 
éf St. Mary the Virgin—the four most 
guecessful choirs of the sort in New York, 
=the conclusion will be reached that boy- 
éhoirs can do admirable work in choruses, 
chants, and mojiotone, after a long and 
patient drill ; that such results are attained 
irregularly, ind with a too frequent accom- 
paniment of that crude and all-penetrating 
squalling which spontaneously comes from 
young voices; and that (as the St. Mary’s 
organist testifies in a brief citation in Mr. 
Krehbiel’s article) boy sopranos cannot 
appreciate the feeling or religious pathos 
ofthe solo music they try tosing. In other 
words, boy-choirs have precisely the merits 
and: defects of girl-choirs or mixed chil- 
drén’s singing everywhere. Their work 
nay be made delightful, an echo of the 
choirs above; but massed monotone, how- 
éver good, cannot take the places of the 
work of the mature and mixed choir in all 
respects: Ohildren’s voices are lovely, 
iid must be allowed a large place in 
Sunday-school or church, but not to the 
monopoly of song-worship. In the New 
York Episcopal churches, it‘ should be 
added, the service is too often rendered for 
thepeople, not shared by them, The illus- 
wilons:, aceompanying Mr. Krehbiel’s 
atticle leaves the impression that the choir 
at St. Ignatiugs is the best of the sort in 
the city, whereas it has, until recently, been 
one of the worst, The skill, as composer 
and conductor, of the present organist, 
Mr. J. Remington Fairlamb, is likely to 
give it a higher place, but Mr. Krehbiel’s 
literary and pictorial praises are hardly 
deserved, as yet. He states that “the 
mass” at St. Mary’sis “sung in Latin,”— 
4 statement which, if true, would lead to 
the instant discipline of the rector by the 
écclesiastieal authorities, This number of 
Harper’s continues the series (begun if 
May) of interesting and mostly unfamiliar 
portraits of younger London writers, ac- 
companying pen-sketches by Mr. R, R. 
Bowker. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct stateinent of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular “edition this week for subscribers is 
128,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list ut any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts. of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) im each is- 
sue for a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter porces, @ the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, ly, as he 
may thoose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
ile advertising pages. All advertising, however, 


conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, | th 


will be charged an advance of twenty per bent 
upon the regular rates, 

Attention is called to a new biblical work 
by members of the International Revision 
Committee. It is the work of many years, 
and has been produced at great cost. It will 
be sold by subscription, and, it is believed, 








Will be the most important and attractive | 


subscription work, of a religious nature, ever 
issued in this country, Address, Charles 


International Sunday-school Lessons, 


THE CENTURY 

“JULY 

WILL CONTAIN A RICHLY ILLUS- 
TRATED, PAPER ON 


“SINAI 


AND THE WILDERNESS,” 


written by Mr. Edward L, Wilson, the well- 
known writer and photogtapher, who con- 
tributed to THz Century the widely fead 
papers on Pharaoh, the Sea of Galilee, etc. 
The présent article will be invaluable to all 
who are beginning the third quafter’s lessons, 
and it should be in the hands of every teacher. 
It is the description of a recent visit to Mt. 


FOR 


Sinai, as follows: 


ACROSS THE RED SEA—THE CAMEL * 
RIDEsTO THE WELLS OF MOSES— 
“WHERE THE ISRAELITES FIRST EN- 
CAMPED’’—OUR FIRST NICHT IN THE 
DESERT-THE BITTER WATERS OF 
MARAH-THE TRIP THROUCH THE 
WILDERNESS-—ELIM—“THE ROCK 
STRUCK BY MOSES"’—THE FIELD OF . 
THE BATTLE WITH THE AMALEKITES 
—WHERE MOSES STOOD IN THE BAT- 
“THE GATE OF SINAI"— 
OF ASSEMBLACE"—THE CONVENT AT THE FOOT OF THE 


TLE—MOUNT SERBAL— 


MOUNTAIN-THE ASCENT OF 


MOSES""—WHERE MOSES IS SAID TO HAVE THROWN DOWN 
THE TABLES OF THE LAW, ETC., ETC. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


WITH ENGRAVINGS FROM MR, WILSON’S PHOTOGRAPHS, 


¥ SCHOOL TIMES: 


Beginning the ; Third Quarter. 


* accordance with its popular custom of having occasional illus- 
trated articles of special interest to those who are following the ; 
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Tut Ascent or M7. Sinat 
From the July “ Century.” ‘4 


“TME PLAIN 
MT. SINAI-“THE ROCK OF 





\HE July Century will be issued June goth.” “All dealers have it; 
price, 35 cents. Yearly subscriptions ($4.00) may begin at any time. 


Published by 





HE CenTurRY Co., 33 East 17th Street, New-York. 

















</\ Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
ing for a New Hymn Book, send for 
free returnable copies of 


Carmina Saitetorunt, 


Or HYMNS AND SONCS OF PRAISE. 
Edited by:the REV. DRS. HITCHCOCK, EDDY, and MUDGE. 


A. &. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 

















Seribuer’s Sons, New York. 


ECHOES OF CLORY 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. By J. F. KINSEY and JOHN McPHERSON. 
NEW WORDS AND NEW MUSIO. 


toy for a sample co and if it is not the 
ext male, iit nwa lamactory, return it, @ 


THE ECHO make ©O., La Fayette, Ind. 


not more 


finest a ing book, if it does. not contain the 
alll pou? mone weil be rended. Sample pages tee. | — 





Our New Music Book 


Happy Greetings 


1s NOW READY. 

This book is purely a Pundep ment book, and is 
omply supplied with music for the year round ; some- 
y ing Cs ae for overy ,and enough of it to last 

lor severa 
Price, isve ¢énts each; $86 per handred. 

‘We propose to mail @ specimen to every Sunday: 
school superintendent who sends us |0 cents, and gives 
name and locution of his sehool before July 1, 

Wo free copies. Address, - 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


’ CHILDREN'S DAY” MUSIC. 


THE SHIP OF 
sT am chose, AND CROWN. 
Two pergpr! ee Be we emblematic services espe- 


eat aa rata 3 Be and pasivoree” 


&., Phila, 








PROS ROR ENE ath and ‘RIRKEATHCOE, 
bevé just com: 


SHOWERS OF BLESSING. 


“4 yee copy will be mailed to an: 
oun fof 


JOHN i HOOD, il0s,4rsh *t., 


Philadéiphia, Pa, 
ATH 


is still the 

frst choice 

a: increasing. 

Hymn. tunescompiled by W. A. “Daten, m ue COPE 
Spec. pages free, W. WHITNEY, Pub., Toledo 


SONGS OF REJOICIN canbe be 


New, beautiful, simple, Bam 
por ¢ dozen, not prepaid. 
‘illmore Bros. iss itn 








it., Cimeinnati, o. 


The Popular Sund hoo! Si 
GATES Inpmeipe euccens success mete oP pies irendy 


MAR inhi eee tie 





arrisburg, Pa 


CHOIR LEADERS. 





MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE Books. 
CHILDREN’ SSCHOOLSONG i iisaact 


no Pater oF rem motto a eon wy primary 

sehool song boo! thence songs, on 

are as old ele td Fiow wh wood flow: - 
apt Ty ever I see, Sima ea 


+ ay we 
beaittl fu fel 


UNITED vi VOICES reat the pe newes 


pene t school song book, showing his most @x+ 
lent tact in gho cosing @o arranging; with new 
tnd pleasant 60 


CHILDREN'S DIADEM “ctevtey-rnat 
poceutly deodhsen. ark ofthe unet hymns oo vanen’ 
VOICES OF PRAISE sass 


08e it ified yet br 
and wi asta ot thowe hand a ae ¥ 


A hymen’and fase book fof 
LAUDAMUS log pip, sod ‘Silat 








Send fer Specimen Copies (at retall price), 
or Specimen pages, free. 


Oliwer Ditson & Co., Boston. 
©. H. Drrsow & Oo,. 867 Broadway, New York. - 


gospel jymns 





We O10 NPA PAG 

STEBBINS 

FOR YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. | 
BETTER TRY IT! 

it Will Answer for the Prayer-Meeting Also. 
Musle for Bvery Hym: 
Music udition, Board Covers $30 ) er 100 00. i“ 
rds Only, Boatd Uovers, $10 per 100: 


eat, 76 EK. 9th St., New York. 
NDOLPE STREET, CHICAGO, 


A MAN’S WILL. 
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By EpGar FAwcert. ‘The most 


1 tempe’ story of the times. Deals with 
bers Ta) wk vin } Bi hot good evi H of city potloge iit i 
depicted * . Pa of surprisiu 
nterest. Bewarh for ph. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Astor Diass, New York. 


aie RARE BARGAINS. 


pedia sty + a Last edition, 22 volumes 
































feturesque Palestine, Fine edition, half TOCes, 
gilt edge. volumes. $25.00. ng rae 0 
eyiiapas for Ecclesiastical History. By rted theeak 
n 
He 
4p R. HAZEN, 118 Main Bt., Middletown, Oty 
SCHOOL Of current editions, Send te, 
ie apt or send list, giving mt 
a d condition, and we 
NEW YouK’ 
School Book 
W Cleari 
’ 
BUSHNELL PORTAL La corm nN 
Isa nh t mak 
Prect cop Boia with T ebAES fede rere, © i 
ri pad ing ELL, General en 
Fourth street, Phiadelpnis, xo 
END 10 ¢éints for out Art Ca’ 
tn rit IST IN AR 
and @ list raphs of works of art and 
forei > views » publ ist 4 an SOULE PH 
GR ashing Aston St., Boston. 
fantion mine eyaday Ps brs 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
at } 
OXFORD” 
chers’ Bib 
for alla baby to grown-ups. Samples of pl oe ee 
of any one for 6&. D LOTHROP COMPANY, Bosto 
ASSAU STREET, NHW YORK. 
UNDAY-SCHOOL ota poate ave 
S nd to P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau 
r 
covers ore that ean be eajusted 80 that it te Pits ans any Soon” 
HE RURAL NEW, YORKER is the leading 
farm, garden, and home yesksy in ty 
impressive ca will be sent free SAN hie 
cants #4 Park Row. New York. “we 
0 es largest circulation otene 
400 000 pretice) in the world, “Th 
raecti 





er ular p 
L.D., senior bishop of the U 
Sor owr cattilogue and blank fot 
ry 
Nos. 66 and pasuese 
pe 
Beseriptl Agents w srgnted in, in every tow 
esc 
e describin, 
the net of dose pho called 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Te os. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Blesoher | St., N.Y, 
NEW 8. er Aoors of bey 
Books, Boripture Le yd vasee, of d Bu, 
mee now read a tet ree, 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM 
frees — of his ibeary i nwa 
and perforated, Also 
ve this xaminin a Four 
Beene & & specimen 
hila. Lad pies Home gear 


ba Housek ma 
plo copies Wren, CURTIS PUB. Co. hiledelphia, bebe 


THE BLACKBOARD. 


Price, 50 cents per year ; 15 cents per quarter. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, Rew York. 


Band of Worship Cards.;42 "5: 
young to attend church service. Samples and prices 
of cards and tract sent on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 

MacGa.ia @ Co., 2374 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF. SUBSCRIPTION. 


NDAY SCHOOL TIMES is plished weekly 
otter, Ps pono paring (We Include pomage 


N PY, 82.008 Oat. i Sin ome Saale estes 

forany number z ess than five. To a new 
ibscriber, balf’ i .. 0 ag 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol Stu- 

eR $1.00 a year. ‘To new subscribers, price (60 


PD ey RATES. 

When the teachers ool unite in subscribt: 
for a number of — they can have the paper atts 
following low r 


FIVE [0 NINE COPIES; say! ees $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and hy ot Ions gos | for new. The 
ren tay mek of both old and new together to be not 


TEN TO NINETEEN na cy gne (cont 25 each for 
# subscribers, @ ~k—-& for new. 

be bran ae wd Ok x er to be 
not less than 


ft 
feta on Hons ee emEes 
total number of bo be not 
less than twenty. 


If a school hes had a @ub vA one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, u x ae to form a larger one at a 
lower rate, it is to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an enn uitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo! is less than twenty, the club rate tosuchschool 
shall be $1.00 each for o1 “subscribers, and half price 
(3 conte for new, on condition that the order for the 
Ber of @ accompanied 4 t that the num- 

= copies ordered in t _“* is get less than th: 


saaen that every ot 
but that the number of copies ordered pee S ~. be 
less than the full number Te. 
are not teachers may be ed to join the club, in or- 
Saae secure the required number. Any num mber of 
the required number may be sub- 
sctibed for at the same time, Teachers tothe 

h zt may be das as - ma such 
a stat t vA the oS t For 
example: If there are seven tonchors ti int a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription aeed not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS a By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has @ paper at 
any time during the past two oo 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 

a household to another in order to the reduction 

—< to pew a is pot ror other although 

ew additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES To CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any perron 
forming a club of either grade ether Ai L made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or o ond and ther, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half r rate) is en- 
oe to an aes copy f excepting in thecase 
of any club than on comen es in th 

Small Bohol’ pian (given ye). When v y large 
clubs are form he organizer shall be entitled ‘oone 
additional copy, trea, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The rs for 
excep wil! be oops either to the lndividmal cases of 

members, of in a package to one address, 
ing to the preference Of subscribers, ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a ool get their 
mail matter from one t-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs m another, the papers will 


sent accordingly. 
the Seegere 

















Different.schools are not to unite in 
club, but each school should have its own cl 
a then priee the number of co taken entitles it, 
the a of the school should be mentioned 


may be made at time to a club—such 
additional. ‘subscriptions to expire at the same time 


withthe club as originally outered, each subscriber 


pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


ibers asking to hove. the direction of a Tr 
changed should be careful to name not only the post. 
one Viich they wis wish it sent, but also the one to 
ich it has been sent. All addresses should include 
Maps clubeubecrintion | red 
ription is renew 
sera mccitent sige, sadicere, reg 
on will oblige the er by stating tha 
the club he subscribes for takes th 
formed last year by Amos ssiepatinaainan 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has pen a bee 
efi cen ote som nr eunog ati 

ul made than tha VE secu 

per, A new subscriber waitithed 2 tine neat fay the 

“The | apes wilt —_ = sent to bscriber 
an: 

the time paid for, unless by special ‘ ‘equest. Te 
pers for # club will invariably be discontinued st thie 
expiration of ee subscription, Renewals shoul 

precore’ be ay a gent y. e 

nough copies of any one tissue of the paper to e 

able all the teachers of a school Ie 
sent free, upon application. al arc male wit!te 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 


London, E. C., will recei Pom. 
ndon, E. will receive a 
scriptions for The Sunda: Se ool Ti mit eee sub- 





e ae to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from 
scrihers) at t ¢ following om Ph ~ =a 
‘rom 1 to 4 co . 
5to9 pti Meee 


10 copies and upwards, 73.6da. “ 
Mk, he above rates for ‘Sve or inorecopl the 
at one time, and th 
Bent $ ether singly to the individual ad “4 my 
preferred 


pt ° focus aaron, whichever may be 
JOHN D. WATTLES, octet 
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If so, and desire fashionable 
writing- paper at reasonable 
pees. oR ask your siationer for 
oston Linen, 
Bond, 


Boston 
¢. Bunker Hill ‘Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
& | our complete samples of 


paper representing over 250 
Postage is 16 cls. per Ib. varieties which we sell by 
yeek con tenn 

. tol 
Express often cheaper. ' Devonshire Street, Bos 


Prices in the United Staten —Paper by the 
Leen Ld yA th prices and 
sueets to.a pound iste ou receipt of 19 ety 

ft per of aneets a, oun Street, Boston. 


ra Circular size, #3. 
py Seaeeate ase 


















is a great 


Blessing 


to the Woman, 
mistress or servant, who 


wants to keep thin 
clean. It washes clothes, 
dishes, glassware; cleans 
aint, varnish, carpets, oil- 
cloth, floors, better than anything 
known, that is harmless to fabric or 
hands, It makes.a saving of clothes 
and time that pays. Think of the guar- 
antee we give you of its merits. Fifteen 
millions of packages are consumed annu- 
ally. Think of your clothes and hands 
ej after a day of rubbing the dirt out ona 
washboard. (Pearline does away with that.) Think of 
the ease of washing clothes by the modern labor-saving 
method, which you will find on every package of Pearline. 
Think of the perfect cleanliness insured by the use of 
Pearline and you'll surely become a friend to Pearline. 
Certainly Pearline will be a true friend to you if you'll 
let it., Beware of the many imitations sold by means of 
rizes or peddling. There is only one Pearline and that 


is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York, pyeSohere. 


















I take great ure in tesvifying to the excellent 
BEB. Balt of winenn's Exvuision.—J. H. Robinson, 
Baltimore. 


AGEE’s EMUISION is unquestionably the finest 
article of its kind now in the market, said a leading 
druggist the other day. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


cn EPPS’S 


a © pete re So Gad Spectacles ny bow Glasses se’ CRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


ta” lenses for $3.00; usual pri $5.00. Es 
This method of Fatein ek Erte falls. one on, or ' 
money refunded. RO., Opticians, 
30 South Ninth stad Philniciphia. Pa 


A Thqagnttel Tourist or Traveler will secure 


An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 


OTHERS, tryourit gone is puny oF lacking 
bserve 


in vitality, 0 special directions, and se - Greatest t Bargains Conces, 
igton rearing children to WOOLRICH ing Powder and PREMIUMS. 
oo” imer, Mass. Coon: ‘or particulars add: i 


Bae Soest fais York, re 
BAIBY'’S 


y “*wooD’sS"’ PURE 





pene 7. our ol —Saeeee by mail. 


































bh) SKIN & SCALP = ea EXTRACTS 
EL ALL OTHERS. 
7 tie a eal Fh won WOOD & GO. BOSTON. 
: PURIF | "INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
AND BEAUTIFIED | , xe,toutlss2° 2UPRaN'W watacait @ SON, 


inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


sap oy HIRES’rooT BEER 


B CLEANSING, PURIFY Delicious, Heaithful Temperance Drink for Men 
fying the skin ‘of children and infants, and S : 
Preventing minor blemishes and inherited akin Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 5 gallons. 
aiseases beco! —. o. CuTICURA MEDICATED 
TorLEt Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
ether skin soap yet prepared. 

It purifies and in rates the pores of the ae. 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus qurnichin an outlet for unwholesome matter, 

which, if retained, creates Ley om blackh eads, 
flushes, and other complexional isfigurations. 

Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
Inbrisators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and Resithy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin 
_— everywhere. Price, 1 ¢ ei by the = 

‘OTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL ass, nda linen tape-measure, with full instructions. 

‘4a- Send for “How to Beautify the Skin.” Ce LY MOUTE BOCK PANTS co., 

PLES, bleckheads, chapped and oily skin | 18SummerSt., Boston; 285 Broadway, N.Y. 
PIM prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SoapP. Address a!l mail to Boston office only. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | Keep THE DIRT 


fully tested 
aad indorsed. Or by thousands of pith a dng out of doors by using the Hart- 


housekeepers. Your 
on sale. Ask him for it man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. 
B.S: WILIBERGER. Prop. 288 N. 248t., Phila, Pa Se aaraiea to hee the. comune 








re (aticura Soap. 

















“We begin next September our usual 
heavy falladvertising. Before then we 
wish to know which pa a will pay us 
best. Therefore we shall, until Septem- 
berl, send FREE to any one mention- 
ing the paper in which “he saw our ad- 
vertisemeut, our package 20 sam a 
cloth, from which we cut to order 


FAMOUS PLYMOUTH ROCK 


CUSTOM-MADE $3 PANTS 


_2 and Suits at $13.25. Each package 
contains guaranteed self-measurement 


























STRUCTION, AND PIANO AND FUR- which has the name stamped on 
cmbracing waow. ia edaue AN CEDARIN PATUREPOLIOR. |; Ceram. Muy ef vous Ganley 
' INSTRUCTIONS, r trees, Best inthe world, For sal write to 
Abe and Catgiogue; sent free to any| byrall furniture dealers =x. ww. ZaARTMAN, 
5 world x aia #19, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
My 


The ONLY WELL DRILLER 


Chambers Street, New YORE; 
a tt Dearborn Sy CHIcaGo, 


{ Ask Steel Picket Fenes. 
yyy Rs BR i~ Ry 


USE 


STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Best and Cheapest. Warranted 200 yards. 
Sold by all Leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


(Use HIRT & 
Pos 60c. unlaundried, or 75c.laundried 


















That moves from well to well without horses. Is set 





Ca THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
up ‘in twenty nie sha Drills é-in. hole 40 to LIT Lap per 147—149 North 8th &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
en day’ 
m, Xnvexpent » Slaices wells 10 to 10 to 1,000 feet ARPET rs had better purchase of J. &J. 
bye nex in anid Mak start each — BSON 809 Chdstnut St., Phila- 
8 sizes, wit’ ye ounent traction. wold ¢ direct to r their 





eeiphie Ipcruall Garpet "fur owe ape 
which are re reliable in every way. 








Keysune Drier Cu, LT, Bur 28, Beaver Pals, Pa 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE COUNTING-OUT RHYMng 
OF CHILDREN. 


(By H. Carrington Bolton, in The Journal of 
Lore.] 





American Folk-Lore. 
Pigec og playing out-door es, 8 
“Hide and: Seek” and ‘ N's 8 7 e 


which one of their number has to take ay 
undesirable part? adopt a method of deter. 
mining who shall bear the burden, which 
involves the principle of casting lots, but 
differs in manner of execution. The: Plo 
cess is called in Scotland “ chapping out” 
and “titting out,” but in England and 
America it is commonly known as “ count. 
ing out.” It is usually conducted as fo}. 
lows: a leader, aged self-appointed, 
having secured the attention of the boys 
and girls about to join in the proposed 
game, arranges them in a row or in a circle 
around him, as fancy may: dictate. He 
then repeats : a peculiar doggerel, someting 
with a rapidity which can oaly be acquired 
by great familiarity and adexterous tongue, 
and pointing with the hand or forefinger 
to each child i in succession, not forgetting 
himself (or herself), allots to each ong 
word of the mysterious formula :— 


One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann 

Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas, J ohn, 
Queever, quaver, English, knaver, 
Stinckelum, stanckelum, Jericho, buck! 


This example contains sixteen words; 
if there is a greater number of children 
a longer verse. is used, but generally the 
number of words is greater than the num- 
ber of children, so that the leader begins 
the round of the group asecond time, and 
mayhap a third time, giving to each child 
one word of the doggerel. Having com- 
pleted ‘the verse or senterice, the child on 
whom the last word falls is said to be 
“out,” and steps aside. In repeating the 
above doggerel, the accent falls on the first 
syllable of each polysyllabic word, 4 
very common ending is: — 


One, two, three, 
“Out goes she (or he)! 


and the last word is generally said wit 
great emphasis, or shouted. 

After the. child thus “ counted out” has 
withdrawn, the leader repeats the same 
doggerel with the same formalities, and, as 
betore, the boy or girl to whom the last 
word is allotted is “out,” and stands aside, 
The unmeaning doggerel i is repeated again 
and again to a diminishing number of 
children, and the process of elimination 
is Continued until only two of them remain, 
The leader then counts out once more, and 
the child not set free by the magic word 
is declared to be “it,” and must take the 
objectionable part in the game.... 

Children learn these rhymes by sound 
alone from their playmates, a few years 
older; though accuracy is faithfully at- 
tempted, changes are introduced from time 
to time, and in the course of generations 
the results would scarcely be —— 
by the children of an earlier period. . 
Since counting out is the main object in 
view, the puerile mind is probably satisfied 
with retaining the rhythm, the rhyme, the 
number of words, and the general con- 
struction, any or all of these features. So 
far as counting out is concerned in the 
simple rhyme,— 


One, two, three, four 
Mary at the cottage door, 
Five, six, seven, eight, 
Eating cherries ‘off a plate, 


it makes no difference whether we say 
Jennie for Mary, kitchen for cottage, ap- 
ples for cherries, and picking for eating; 
the general effect is the same. 

Of the rhyme beginning : — 


One-ery, two-ery, iekery, Ann, 


I have collected about thirty variants: as 
repeated by some, “English knaver” be- 
comes “ Irish Mary, ” or “Virgin Mary;” 
some insert the word “ berry ” or the word 
“John” before “ bu¢k ” in the last line; 
‘“‘ickery” becomes “ hickory ; ee “stincke- 
lum” becomes “stringelum,” etc., ete. . 

A very natural corruption is that of 
“ One is all, two is all, six is all, seven,” 
into “One-erzoll, tw o-erzoll, zickerzoll, 
zan,” but the conversion of “ bobtail vine- 
gar” (with which the second line begins) 
into “ Baptist minister” isasurprise. Yet 
the history of the English language affords 
continually examples not more eccentric; 
the names of old taverns in England have 
undergone curious transformation at the 
hands, or’ strictly at the mouths, of the 





common people. The British tar who finds 
his sea-home christened “ Bellerophon” ia 
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in transmuting it into Billy Ruf- 
~ 7. a more comprehensible and 
satisfactory name %0 him. “ L’ Hirondelle 
pecame in like manner Iron Devil. 

The school-boy tooks upon these rhymes 

s merely queer sounds, and has “ no om 
*inctio# in making them queerer ; and his 

enius leals him to tack on other nonsense, 
-Epvided it rhymes.” (Ellis.) 

The number of these aagnetes in use 
among children, is far greater than com- 
morly supposed. I have collected no less 
than four hundred and sixty, current in 
England and America, 

[ have also ascertained that the custom 
@f counting out obtains around the world 
among civilized ore semi-civilized races, 
and by Joes “pn denée and personal in- 
airy bave collected examples in thé fol- 
jowing languages: Penobscot, Japanese, 
Hawili, Marathi, Romany, Arabic, Turk- 
ish, Armenian, Bulgarian, Modern Greek, 
Swedish, Portuguese, Spanish, Basque, 
italian, French, Dutch, Platt-deutsch, 
German; and, with the. ae above- 
named, they nutnbér nearly nine hundred. 

: The customs’ connected with counting 
gut, as teported from all parts of the 
world, and even the rhymes themselves, 
have many featiires which are strikingly 
similar, Children in all lands use the 
pebble,-as in the English game of “ Hold- 
ers,” French “ Boule;” sometimes an in- 
verted Gap plays & role in the process, 
The doggerels are similar in theirr aro 
in the use of numerals, in the admixture 
of gibberish with words of known mean- 
ing, and j in the application to the custom 
of counting out.... 

We believe that the custom of counting 
out is one of much antiquity, and that it 
is a survival of sortilege or divination by 
lot. Sortilege was practiced srtiong the 
dicient heathen nations as well as 7 oe the 
Jaraelites, and many illustrations o: 
will occur to our readers, 

The use Of the lot at first received divine 
sanction, a8 in the story of Achan rélated 
by Joshua, but after this was withheld 
the practice fell into the hands of sorcer- 
ers, Which véty name signifies lot-taker. 
The doggerels themselves I regard as a 
survival of the spoken charms used by 
sorcerers in ancient times, in conjunction 
with their mystic incantations, ... I hold 
that “counting out” is a survival of the 

ractice of the sefcerer, using this word 
wits restricted and etymological. mean- 

ing; and. that. the 's Le gop and written 
charms originally used to enforce priestly 
power have become adjuncts to these 
puerile games, and the basis of the count- 

ing-out doggerels under consideration. 

The idea that European and American 
children engaged in ‘counting out” for 
games are repeating in innocent ignorance 
the practices and language of a sorcerer 
of a.dark age is perhaps startling, but can 
be shown to have a high degree of prob- 
ability. The leader in counting out per- 
forms an incantation, but the children 
gtouped around him ‘ate ftee from that 
awe and superstitious reverence whieh 
characterized the procedure in its earlier 
state. .. Many. circumstances make this 
view plausible, and clothe the doggerels 
with @ new and fascinating interest. 
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~Three Wonder Suing Machines 


< NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“it runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 





THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


—= ea OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York. 








Money is wi re confid pA. with 
per cent ‘per annum.” $4,000, without 


We always cut down amounts a 


THOMAS © Ss. 


224 MLIn TS i anaeer, 


We have mortgages imams amounts vay $1,000 to by 000 8 at7 





728% FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS} 


ARE ALWAYS TO BE HAD iy THIS OLD PIONEER KANSAS HOUSE, 


rates are lowering, but we will still net you 7 and § 
i loss #6 an investor. 
r cent, which we offer, 


Ned for iu eabh case te an amount that is safe beyond a doubt: 
Send for our new Investor’s Guides. Remit, with advice, to 


JOHN D. be. deed a&o© 
Investment Bankers ay pan” 


-; 
RAbAS. 





WELSBA OH 


Incandescent Gas Light Co. | § 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

No. 13 W. 27th Street, New York. 

This Company offers a limited amount of the 

full-paid ca stock of the ry York City | 3! 

Welsbach ah par value $100, at oye share, 

a3 ae in two installments, at Chase 
ational Bank, New York—no further pay- 


ments or assessments, 
By the terms of a fitee, which will he 
on ined to intending investors, the actual 
ris y hee # not exceed one or two ddl- 
po ay, per s ile large profits ate reason- 
This wonderful system of lighting is now on 
éxhibition, from 3 to 10 P. M., at 13 West 27th 
Street, where the subscription book is open. 
A. O. GRANGER, 
General Manager. 


Board of Directors: 
JAMES TL. STEB LNS, JOHN no Vue 
JOHN tT Hit z fi ARDEN, 
HW-CANNON Oe Sm ENC ERY 
GEORGE F. STONE Wil LAM SINGERLY, 
A. 6. GRANG 


Advisory Oomimittes of St Stockholders: 
4 JOHN I. BLAIR, 
ROBERT H.SAYRE, HENRY C.G 
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THE 
Ghurch Light. 
Ol, GAS of ELECTRIC. 
Whecier hhetlectors and 





‘roa Pieas sat —- 

2 Washiogion igen 
14 So, Broad St., 

CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
Tv. QP EB CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
ope phn 

7 firnia ‘a oe ication, 

No. 86 socit: 2a St., 
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WANAMAKER’S 





THE -PRICE-ARROW HITS THE BULL’S-EYE OF 
‘ gulty gn the Dress Goods target every time. 
ou can’t go wrong: 

Seérsuckers, 5 to tue” Jumbly Crazies, pie 

Sateens, 1244 to 3c. Ginghams, 20 to 50a 
Just as famite dase prices in woolens: 

Wool Henrietta, 75c from $4 

oe 50c, 


lon Flannet. ‘Git fam colors, "estan wa: 
wos atliag: én ht and strong, No thtinkine. a 
; and 66c. n¥thing else in Fianne 2 that ough: 
be in the Faniest gathering we know 
PIECE OF PONGEE Brie, THAT'S THE 


WHACK A 
teat. If the dust flies, n. g. You don’t want te pay 
. Bifk | hee for China mu 
Silkworm silk, no dust. 5 for a piece of 19 a 20 
yard. 8. 
ak AND WHITE SILKS FoR GRADUATION cos- 
Surahs, 75c to $1.15. Motre Francaise. -25 to S& 
thadames, §! ies ag Canto to 
chem, $i. 25 to $4. et, $1.30 
hatever other Silk you are think! of 
| handful of Surahs stand for a me Me 
Sytahe. 1 , plaids and peteey coves colors. $1 quality 
Check parste, black and white, six sites of checks, 
65e, worth $5. 


' my Burabs, four colors, three sizes of stripes, 
Ne, worth 
26 inch Black Surah, 75¢, should be quick at $1. 
Book News For JUNE. 52 PAGES. FuLLED WITH 
chesen bits of advice about the books of the month 
and g dozen pages of original and 1 mane matter that 
évery beokish reader will delight 
‘ * Better and better,” they say of Book News. Aad 
Ee orice is but 5c a number, 50c a year, Edward 
gléston’s portrait this month. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 
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WORK 
SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of ’ PULPIT >IT SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 
Send for — 
HURCH 
USHIONS. 


we eon Ean OF Snuren DAM Ly 
OSTERMOOR & SON, 3 Broadway, N. ae % 


“hadanaainn Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
» | Bend for iiustraged 7 fdcints vane & OO 


183 N. 34 
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: BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 






Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 








MeoShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bell 

Crimes axp Prats for CHURCH 

Send for Price and ANS Co pial 
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AS TRUST AND BANKING O©O., of 

FS Me. 2 Senator John J. Ingalls, Presivene. 

for’ tion to R. M. MaNnLEeY, Manager 
Tooters Oftice, Broadway, New York. 





PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
Capital $500,000 «Fun Paiay. 322 Chestnut Street 


OFF FERS SAFE E INVESTMENT , Chart BA 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE co. 


Office in Company's atiding, 
208 ant 310 WALNUT Sti =e PHILADELPHIA. 
CASE ¢ CAPT IO Tha scses biiaibbabecacevense $500,000.00 


ry © fpr Re ett ete, naenet 
cueithouner s Stistcnac " ae tthe tt $3: 


TOTAL ASSETS, rs, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,401,986.11. : 
THOS, H. MONTGO: Brestaens. 
UTA EA ~ B, serreting Actuary. . 
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ontgomery, exanhder i 
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Kansas City Investments 


paying a good percentage and rapidly en- 
hancing in value, a specialty. 


FIVE-YEAR REAL ESTATE FIRST. 
MORTGAGE BONDS, 


in sums of $1,000 and upwards, bearing 8 PER. 
CENT interest, payable semi-annually. 


We guarantee both interest and principal 
Oy CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
g fe] ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 


and secured by Real Estate Bonds bearing 8 per 
cent interest per annum, in sums of 
' $100 and upward. 


Send for prospectus and pocket edition of 
Kansas City. Address, 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


INVESTMENTS 


Capital, $: $750,000 
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J. WB. cr TKINS LAND MORTGAGE.CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; * 











McINTOSH & MYGATT, 
pb eEnver-BANKERS-cotoravo, 


Do a General Banking Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


a aA avestment 
ns that are are nbsolutely sate, and pa 


rea! je ~%. 

by us beforé making loan, Investment securities for 

non-residents a ity. Particular attention given 

to Vr ringlpal aad re Funds. W 
Secnit eee in New York 
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SAKEANS G:BANK 


New York Office: 2 Wall Street. 


bey American Investment Co., 156 Nassan 
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Loan & Trust Co., 
OPEKA, MANSAS. 
_ Paid-up Capita. $500,000, 7% First Mortgages, 6 ; 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOuU HAVE LIVED AND WON, 
6 eg oe ay Tog its operation address the Uo: 
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sSEIEe gs all Branches, Bonds and | 
estments. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. _ 
TERMS OF. SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published 
atthe Ps posh rates, which Include i postage: vip pated 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The *ame price percopy 
fo ber of 1 
Sobecrloer bit price toy nn SY 10 @ new 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
SS $1.00a year, ‘To new subscribers, price (50 


np cares. 

When the teachers school unite in subscribi 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE [0 NINE COPIES;‘Otie zee, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half pric (75 cents) for new. The 
pound shy te of both old’and new together to be not 

n five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 
old subscribers, an aif price (68 cents) for new. 

both gid and pn er to be 





e 
The total number of ew togeth: 
not less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES. one year, $1.00each for 

if price (50 cents) fornew. The 

total number of both gid and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 


ped sine tae wb ona, ablghe ete 

lower rate, it fs of course hes to do #0. cpataied 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan. > 
u 


smaller schools, which can not well form large 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 


r of teachers in the school. T 
at every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of ers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be ed to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 


copies in excess of the required number b- 
acribed for at the same tne, Teachers sony fra 
same h hola ted as ONE in ma such 





may 
phe snl the number of teachers in a For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription aeed not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS ? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
- time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
® household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not al owable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANI 5 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is anes cp 
old and new together, 


titled to an additional copy free, excepting i 
of any club for less than te copies. formed 
chah i School © plan (given ve). Whenv 

clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘oone 
additional copy, free, for every. twenty subscribed for 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual sddteases or 
the members, of in a package to one address, accord. 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of @ hoof get their 
= am ster een phe don aan and others in the 
et theirs m 
be cent accor iingly. enewens Shs pagees will 
rentschools are not to unite in the formin 
club, but each school should have Pte | Sd 
whatever price the number of co n entitles it, 
eo the nara of the school should be mentioned in 


e: 

Aiaditions may be made at an: time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with:th® club as originally ordered, each subscriber 

pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


ubscribers asking to have. the direct! 
changed should be careful to name not wp hee 
ee A Which they: wish AA sent, but also the one to 
en sen 
Both county and state ' addresses should include 
&® club subscription is renewed 80m; 
son than the one who sent the red, AL, ciieeindes, 
such bagey will opliga the ublisher by stating tha 


the club he subscribes 
formed last year by, or takes the place of the one 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been ad 
of the beliefthat no more judicious ect: + Plnnacrt ed 
could be made than that for securin ajsair tren 

per, A new subscriber is entitled to the 

“The | paper will n t be sent to 
0! sen any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, unl 
pers for Saivh will variek ted soontinned of 





invariabl disco 
expiration of the subscripiion. eacuae toatl 


therefore be made early, 
Enough copies of any one tssue of the pa 
2 


to en- 
able all the teachers of a sch Pin 
sent free, upon application, ee a vee 


Qe ‘ GREAT BRITAIN. 
essrs. Hodder and Stough Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yeortpr nae oat sub- 
ee os ed ae ae —~. School Times the paper to 
. aid, direc! 
acribers at the following rates oa seers a 


rom 1 to 4 copi 
«§to9 = eaghe 
10 copies and upwards, 73.6a. “ 


To secure the above rates for five or morecop! th 
papers must be ordered at one ti ° 
sent either singly to the individual pe -~ m4 wil 7 


ckage to one ad or ine 
Ep theaters dress, whichever may be preferred 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Waln hilad 
P. O. Box 1550, mheeaes ° elphia, 











10, 
Tere Saree ly Big 
on le 

OSTON C. co. 
se india LCA mee: use 
Ifso, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 
pees. ask your stationer for 

oston Linen, 

Boston Bond, . 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent ee for 
our Complete samples of 
paper representing over 250 
varieties which we sell by 
the pound. SAMUEL 
WARBD CO.,, 178 to 184 
Devonshire Street, Boston. 


OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 

id pound.—-Gall direct from milis to the consumer, 

plochontes paper and envelopes, with prices and 

=: of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of IS eta, 
. H. CamTur & KaBrick, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 





DO You 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib 


Express often cheaper. 
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is a great 


Blessing 


to the Woman, 

mistress or servant, who 
wants to keep things” 
clean. It washes clothes, 
dishes, glassware; cleans 
paint, varnish, carpets, oil- 


cloth, floors, better than anything 


that is harmless to fabric or 


hands, It makes.a saving of clothes 
and time that pays. Think of the guar- 
antee we give you of its merits. Fifteen 
millions of packages are consumed annu- 
ally. Think of your clothes and hands 
after a day of rubbing the dirt out ona 


washboard, (Pearline does away with that.) Think of 
the ease of washing clothes by the modern Iabor-saving 
method, which you will find on every package of Pearline. 
Think of the perfect cleanliness insured by the use of 
Pearline and you'll surely become a friend to Pearline. 
Certainly Pearline will be a true friend to you if you'll 
let it., Beware of the many imitations sold by means of 
prizes or peddling. There is only one Pearline and that 
is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York, py-S4..06 











I take great pleasure in testifying to the excellent 
Ere ties of MaGuk’s Emuision.—J. H. Robinson, 

.D., Baltimore. 

MAGEE’s EMUISION is unquestionabl 
article of its kind now in the market, 
druggist the other day. 


pone your old Glasses by mail. 
es 


the finest 
@ leading 





Weil e exact size from them and send 
a pair of our Solid Gold 8; or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. 
This method of fitting eyes never fails. Satisfaction, or 
money refunded. e cSMAN & BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A ‘Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 
Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 
OTHERS don’t delay the use of Ridge’s Food 
9 if your little one is puny or lackin 
in vitality. Observe special directions, and sen: 
for pamp! let on rearing children to WOOLRICH 


—~  BABY'’S 


\) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
~, PURIFIED 


















R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 

fying the skin of children and infants, and 
preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
aiseases becoming chronic, CuricurRa MEDICATED 
TorLeT Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 

It purifies and in rates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional disfigurations. 

Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. pregense by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CEEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


= kin” 
PIM": blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Itsmeritsas a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Ask him for it. 





y 
_Grocer ht to have it on sale, 
0. S. WILTBERGER. Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 





nLLO Near rT AN AMUSEMENT, INSTRUCTION, AND PIANO AND FUR- 
tee embracing °* How Bacay ak CEDARIN NITURE POLISH. 
} v7, (; | aaa. comole ane ee TONS, | Made from cedar trees, Best inthe world. For sale 
J we o Tncet Cameras in the} bY all furniture dealers. 
pf 4 








The ONLY WELL DRILLER 





That moves from well to well without horses. Is set 
up in twenty minutes. Drills6-in. hole 40 to 60 feet per 
in hard rock. Sold 


n on goqrantes. tested ten days 

roe is ed. akes wells 10 to 1,000 feet 
deep. An expert in r free to each machine, 
8 sizes, with or without traction. Sold direct to users. 


Keystone Driller Co., L't'd, Box:28, Beaver Falls, 


WADE WITH BOILING WATER, | 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 

CGCOOoOD NEWS 
TO IE 

- Greatest Bargains Soac., 


Powder and PRE Ss. 
‘ or particularsaddrese + une 


REAT AMERICAN TEA 
81835 Vesey Sta Now York: N.Y. 










GREATAMERICAN 





./ 2 “*wOOoD’S *? PURE 

A = FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
nM EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 

6 THOS. WOOD & 00. BOSTON. 


-INSTANTANEQUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no polling, sewers ready, Put up in 1b 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


> ) OT BE 
HIRES’rRoOT BEER 
Delicious, Heaithful Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 6 gallons. 

















“We begin next September our usual 
heavy falladvertising. Before then we 
wish to know which papers will pay us 
best. Therefore we shall, until Septem- 
berl, send FREE to any one mention- 
ing the paper in which he saw our ad- 
vertisement, our package 20 samples 
cloth, from which we cut to order the 


FAMOUS PLYMOUTH ROCK 


CUSTOM-MADE $3 PANTS 


2 and Suits at 613.25. Each package 
contains guaranteed self-measurement 
blanksanda linen tape-measure, with full instructions, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer St. a 285 Broadway, N.Y. 
Address ali mail to ton office only. 


KEEP THE DIRT 


out of doors by using the Harte 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. 
Be careful to get the genuine 
which has the name stamped on 
frame. Buy of your dealer, or 
write to 

=z. WwW. BARTMAN, 

Beaver Fate. wa. 
us ee Street, EW ‘aed 
it Steel 
. Oe oe OS ces pain MR 


STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Best and Cheapest. Warranted 200 yards. 
Sold by all Leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


(Ossie SHIR'T & 
Post 60c. unlaundried, or 75c.laundried 

















Cal free. THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
147-249 North Sth &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


bu had better purchase of J. & J. 

ARP ET DOBSON, ‘809 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive full value for their 
money. They retail of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


a ‘ 
THE COUNTING-OUT RHYMpy 
OF CHILDREN. 


(By H. Carrington Bolton, in The Journal ot 
American Folk-Lore.]} 


Children playing out-door games, x 

as “ Hide rae Seek ” and i Spy 
which one of their number has to take 
undesirable part; adopt a method of deter. 
mining who shall bear the burden, which 
involves the principle of casting lots, by 
differs in manner of execution. The Pro. 
cess is called in Scotland “ chapping out” 
and “titting out,” but in England and 
America it is commonly known as “ count 
ing out.” It is usually conducted as fol. 
lows: a leader, generally self-ap ointed, 
having secured the attention of the boys 
and girls about to join in the proposed 
game, arranges them in a row or in a circle 
around him, as fancy may: dictate. He 
then repeats a peculiar doggerel, sometime 
with a rapidity which can omly be acquired 
by great familiarity and adexterous tongue, 
and pointing with the hand or forefinger 
to each child in succession, not forgetting 
himself (or herself), allots to each ong 
word of the mysterious formula: — 


One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 

Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas, J ohn, 
Queever, quaver, English, knaver, 
Stinckelum, stanckelum, Jericho, buck! 


This example contains sixteen words; 
if there is a greater number of children 
a longer verse is used, but generally the 
number of words is greater than the num. 
ber of children, so that the leader begins 
the round of the group asecond time, and 
mayhap a third time, giving to each child 
one word of the doggerel. Having com. 
pleted the verse or senterice, the child on 
whom the last word falls is said to be 
“out,” and steps aside. In repeating the 
above doggerel, the accent falls on the first 
syllable of each polysyllabic word. 4 
very common ending is: — 


One, two, three, 
Out goes she (or he) ! 


and the last word is generally said wit 
great emphasis, or shouted. 

After the child thus “ counted out” has 
withdrawn, the leader repeats the same 
doggerel with the same formalities, and, as 
betore, the boy or girl to whom the last 
word is allotted is “out,” and stands aside 
The unmeaning doggerel is repeated again 
and again to a diminishing number of 
children, and the process of elimination 
is continued until only two of them remain, 
The leader then counts out once more, and 
the child not set free by the magic word 
is declared to be “it,” and must take the 
objectionable part in the game... . 

Children learn these rhymes by sound 
alone from their playmates, a few years 
older; though accuracy is faithfully at- 
tempted, changes are introduced from time 
to time, and in the course of generations 
the results would scarcely be recognized 
by the children of an earlier period. ... 
Since counting out is the main object in 
view, the puerile mind is probably satisfied 
with retaining the rhythm, the rhyme, the 
number of words, and the general con- 
struction, any or all of these features. So 
far as counting out is concerned in the 
simple rhyme,— 

One, two, three, four, 

Mary at the cottage door, 

Five, six, seven, eight, 

Eating cherries off a plate, 
it makes no difference whether we say 
Jennie for Mary, kitchen for cottage, ap- 
ples for cherries, and picking for eating; 
the general effect is the same. 

Of the rhyme beginning : — 


One-ery, two-ery, iekery, Ann, 


I have collected about thirty variants: as 
repeated by some, “English knaver” be- 
comes “Irish Mary,” or “ Virgin Mary ;” 
some insert the word,“ berry ” or the word 
“ John ” before “ bu¢k ” in the last line; 
“ickery” becomes “ hickory; ” “stincke- 
lum” becomes “stringelum,” ete., etc. ...' 

A very natural corruption is that of 
“ One is all, two is all, six is all, seven,” 
into “One-erzoll, two-erzoll, zickerzoll, 
zan,” but the conversion of “ bobtail vine- 
gar” (with which the second line begins) 
into “ Baptist minister” isasurprise. Yet 
the history of the English language affords 
continually examples not more eccentric; 
the names of old taverns in England have 
undergone curious transformation at the 
hands, or’ strictly at the mouths, of the 





common people. The British tar who finds 
his sea-home christened “ Bellerophon” ia 
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Se -4- 
pot long in transinuting it into Billy Ruf- 


uch mote comprehensible and 
joridactory nametohim. “ L’ Hirondelie” 
pecame in like matnet Iron Devil. 

The school-boy looks upon these rhymes 
gs merely queer sounds, and has “no com+ 
unction in making them quéérer; and his 
enius leatls him to tack on other nonsense, 
rovided it rhymes.” (Ellis.) 

The number of these dnenetel in tise 
among children, is far greater than com- 
monly supposed. I have collected no less 
than four hundred and sixty, current in 
England and America, 

[have also ascertained that the custom 
of counting out obtains around the world 
ainong civilized 4 semi-civilized races, 
and by orrtapond enée and personal in- 

uiry -have coll ected examples in thé fol- 
fowing languages: Penobscot, Japanese, 
Havel Marathi, Homany, Arabic, Turk- 
ish, Armenian, Bulgarian, Modern Greek, 
Swedish, Portuguese, Spanish, Basque, 
Italian, French, Dutch, Platt-deutsch, 
German; and, with the English above- 
named, they nutibér nearly nine hundred. 

: The customs connected with counting 
wut, as reported from all parts of the 
world, and even the rhymes themselves, 
have many feattiires which are strikingly 
similar, Children in all lands use the 

ebble, a8 in the English game of “ Hold- 
ers,” French “ Boule;” sometimes an in- 
verted Cap plays & réle in the process, 
The doggerels are similar in their rhythm, 
in the use of numerals, in the adm xture 
of gibberish with words of known mean- 
ing, and in the application to the custom 
of counting out.. 

We believe that the custom of counting 
oat is one of much antiquity, and that it 
isa survival of sortilege or divination by | Fis 
lot; Sortilege was practiced ehiong . 
dicient héathen nations as well as 7 
Jaraelites, and many illustrations o: 
will occur to our readers. 

The use of the lot at first received divine 
sanction, a8 in the story of Achan rélated 
by Joshua, but after this was withheld 
the practice fell into the hands of sorcer- 
ers, Which véty name signifies lot-taker. 
The doggerels themselves I regard as a 
survival of the spoken charms used by 
sorcerers in ancient times, in as Ee 
with their mystic incantations. ... I hold 
that “counting out” is a survival of the 

ractice of the setcerer, using this word 
its ‘restricted and etymological. mean- 

ing; and. that.the spoken and written 
charms originally died. to enforce priestly 
power have become adjuncts to these 
sens games, and the basis of the count- 

-out doggerels under consideration. 

The idea that European and American 
children engaged in ‘Counting out” for 

mes are repeating in innocent ignorance 
fhe practices and language of a sofcerer 
of a.dark age is perhaps startling, but can 
be shown to have a high degree of prob- 
ability. The leader in counting out per- 
forms an incantation, but the children 
grouped around him ‘ate free from that 
awe and superstitious reverence whieh 
characterized the procedure in its earlier 
state. .. Many. circumstances make this 
view plausible, and clothe the doggerels 
with a new and fascinating interest. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


THE -PRICE-ARROW HITS THE BULL’S-EYR OF 
gaits 9 on the Dress Goods target every time. 
ou can’t go wrong: 


Seérsucékers, 5 to oe” Jumbly Crazies, 12340, 
Sateens, 1254 to dec. Ginghamas, 20 to 50a 
Just as pra Ay don prices in woolens: 
Wool Henrietta, 75c from §@L 
Cashmeres, 3734 from 50c, 
Albatross, boc om m 60, 
French Printed arinels, 50c. 
Corian Flannel. Gingham co prs, Cotton 
woo aae: Light and strong. ahrinking.”§ 
50, and 6c. anfthing else in Flannel 4 that Cnght 
be j in the faniest gathering we know o 
‘ V a a Gust Ais, vr Bn, THAT'S THE 
est. If the dust flies g. You don’t want pay 
sifk price for China bj 
bal worm silk, no adie, $5 for @ piece of 19 o 20 
yards, 


Bs AND WHITE SILKS FoR GRADUATION Gos 
 RnPAnA, 7T5c to $1.15. Motre Ltr | 1.25 
[thadames, , $1 to$1.50. Canton Crepes, @ ¥ a 


'€ens, 50¢ to $1.25. auze, 
Duchesse, $1.25 to $4. Ker wae 


Whatever other Silk you rhs thinki 
bandful of Surahs Silk you are ming Gh iste 


Sutate, 1 , plaids and stripes, seven colors. $1 quality 
Check Surahs, black and white, six sites of checks, 


& 














650, wi 
Stri a Burbs, four colors, three sites of stripes, 
oe, worth 75. 


26 inch Black Surah, 75c, should be quick at $1, 
Book News FoR JUNE. 52 PAGES, FiLLEp WITH 
chosen bits of advice about the books of the month 
and g dozen pages of original and picked matter that 
every bookish reader will delight in, 
‘ Better and better,” they say of Book News. And 
Eas yrice is but 5c a number, 50c @ year, Edward 
gléston’s portealt this month. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia, 
5 “G09p: SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET 


py 5 a 























le Wonderful Sewing Machines 


oe NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“it runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 





THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


= (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York. 








Money is wi fid i I 
per cent per aunum. $4,000,000 loaned withou 


Send for our new Investor’s Gui 


THO a 8 WELCGE Uo i iisnbeer, 


224 Mark 


We have mortgages in amounts or ie 000 to $20, oy at ? 
‘We always cut down amounts applied for in eath att per an amount that is safe beyond a doubt: 
es. Remit, with advice, to 





728% FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS} 


ARE ALWAYS TO BE HAD OF ery OLD PIONEER KANSAS HOUSE 


sas e8 are lowering, but we will still net you “a and § 
oas 66 an investor. 
r cent, which we offer, 


JOHN D. KNOX.& CO., 
Investment Bankers rang ee ens, 





WELSBA CH 


Incandescent Gas Light Co. | § 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
No. 13 W. 27th Street, New York. 


This Company offers a ng amount of the 
full paid capi stock of the New York City 


par value $100, at $30 per share, 
a ae in two installments, at the Chase 
ational Bank, New York—no fart 


er - 

ments or assessments. nity 
By the terms of a guaratitee, which will he 
= oy to intending investors, the actual 
Shere wht not exceed oné of two ddl- 

7“ per 8 ile large profits ate reason- 


ab 
This wonderful system of lighting is now on 
exhibition, from 3 to 10 P. M., at 13 West 27th 
Street, where the subscription’ book is open. 
A. O. GRANGER, 
General Manager. 


oard of Directors: 
eS Ay sree 8, JOH 


ARC ines, 
PEL Gomes, FAR 


ERY. 
GEORGE F. STONF. WILL LAM M.S GERLY, 
A. 6. GRAN 


JOHN I, BLAIR, 
WEEN Cc. GIBSON, 


YRE, 
GEORGE I F, 
ie ie. Fs ¥ 
DANIEL pr 

0 a. ING, 


Church ch hight. 
lL GAS of ELECTRIC. 


dred styles 
Wnnecior heMectors at 





free  pieame SEPT: oe 
OR 00. 
tna rok 1% Lake St, 
Weos whi tah 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
geacasvesd, or nosale, Es 

of cost and iene 








ott frais ed = 
No. 36 soutt 2's St., 


EE sata, Pe 








ti Megas 


CHU RCH Hall ere a, Fae 
Hanning iphin, Bee Seats Tey 


WORK 
SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT T SUITS, 


ag ot for quiae 











Cushions. 
7 MPORTERS OF CHUROH DAMASKS, 
TERMOOR & SON, 3% Broadway, N. Y. City. 


“Sunday-schol Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
Stik or merino. fed pr Iron B A waa OS, 


; | Taam. 8a St, Phdiadelphia, 1 








STFARRAND VOTEY|: 
» PAIN Go 
‘| DE rTROIT. MICH ka 







i ial 
E 
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ORGANS Eiaasee= 


rattleboro’, V 


‘ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Puré Copper and Tin for Churches 
penodte Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 

RRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


“VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 














MoShane Bell’ Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bell 
Send for Price Ase ete vhbng paused 









a NDS. oa "ft 5°? NTY AND 
BONDS oye ge 
kers, 

218-114] + petal St, 56 Derouahite St., 
VAR BED FARM oupea of the 


KAN a TRUST AND KING CO., of 

Archieon, mh, Lage we a J. Ingalls, President, 

n r rmation AN Manager 
Eastern Office, Broadway, New York. 7 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND ait C0. 
Capital $500,000 run runt poll. 0a Chestuat Street 


FERS SAFE ENT SECURITIES. 




















EACHERS, STUDENTS, » 4 others at of 
position, can find pleasant, fitable, and instru 
tiv: and expenses during the Re rg 


1, WOODWARD Go. ubs., Baltimore. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED For 


Boe Ot TaEnore 


own narrative Ty AL gue mere th ver ea 


ont as as Fiel ld and Hospital . ital Nw area, 


Womanly or ‘“* Heavenly’ 
angie eaiec 





eee a 

le- boule fo Men and Wo lo ‘s 
y eh tees ae hase tfc 
i eal Meee nae 


ot as 
iuariia myles qi 
in its lavur ars 


alee are made with a, vai ease i “Twifls 











ey ene 
of argu- 


 inaklne ne sah ape 


ata ke nls 


pew zor 'e 
own asé 








it worn under 
ee 3 
nS ee éiz, aad 
Pr } “ ve 

MM, DEWEY, Mnfr,, 229 Marshfleld Ave., Chicage. Y 
Mana Mouey by P+. Order.” eG iD. 





Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 


a Tm: fs home Hing the Nickél Ti 
he ee ify buys them. nd 


Geren men ¢childreisci thet tabs al Sandusky Oo 
10,000 AGENTS “ttren 


CAMPAICN ry ade 4 TS 
Will 4 firstout. Bést,cheapest.4 go like wil 
Secure territory atomnee, HUBBARD Bros. ,Phi 1a.,Pa. 


IBERAL SALARY gic otir¢ men to intra: 


-— i Be books on new 

plan. Expenses paid to Phil oo for 
ration. Send at once for Epettien io 

WINSTON & ©0,, 1009 Arch *, Philade: phia, Pe 


$5 to $10 A DAY. enon4,cteen 


y 
writes; sonst are $6.00 to $10.00 a day. Can makeis 
eyery day in the year.” Another, £ Took 80 orders in 











aboutthreedays.” Termsfree. J.. H. Earle, Pub. 





AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for Tus 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN Gnriet t with 


AGENS its great ae ppiom § icture, ‘ t Before 
en 





AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE co. 


Office in Company’s, atiding, 
208 ant. 30 wit ait PHILADELPHUA 


CASH CAPITAL sccscccecceeee $500,000.00 
Reserve for Be-1 ren n 

‘all c other claim mi. aw. 1,490,878. 
Surplus over al Eiaiitiiea. * "ali,57 33: 


TOTAL ASSETS, rs, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,401,056.11. : 
THOS, H. MONTGO a President. 
HIUHARD MIR secret YouNa, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. Ht. Stbjintgouenr. letander Biddle, 
ohn T. Lewis, ‘harles P, Perot, 
Israel Morris, 5 Gillingham, 
Pemberton 


0s. 
& Hufchinsen, Samuel We ate my 
Charles 8, Whelen. 


Kansas City Investments 


paying a good percentage and rapidly en- 
hancing in value, a specialty. , 
FIVE-YEAR REAL ESTATE FIRST. 
MORTGAGE BONDS, = 
in sums of $1,000 and upwards, bearing 8 PER. 
CENT interest, payable semi-annually. 
We guarantee both interest aud principal 
Oy CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
g °o ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
and secured by Real Estate Bonds bearing 8 per 
cent interest per annum, in sums of 
$100 and upward. 
Send for prospectus and pocket edition of 
Kensas City. Address, 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Capital, 1, $750,000 





onan i kt eae 
6%? 12%: ai 








me feces 8 
Dep tment, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; * 





McINTOSH & MYGATT, 
bp EnveR-BANKERS-co.toravo, 


Do a General Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


“= ak 
ns that are absolutely safe, and pay 
poy 


EIGHT PER CENT, interest se 
real estate taken as securi 
by us beforé making loan. 
non-residents 4 § 
to the inveetmice) of 


nvestment securities for 

a Particular attention given 

We collect interest 

Perit to ° Cperesponae in New York 
ndencé invi 





HE Bath, ‘, —_ & Momnay, AA ad Preat. 


SAFE ey he nian! ONDS. 


We have La in various sumis, to eet thie pT or 


An sinned explanate anit ll free on ap- 


CuHas. manent 
205 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gro. C. MORRELL, 


Boston, Maas. 





other 4 8 per cent. Investments. 


KEANE @sBANK 
AGO succsas PRESTONKEANEG 
New York Office: 2 Wali Street. 
== American Investment Co., 150 Nassan 
t., New York, offer extraordinary inducemen 
f favenisent Securities, all guarantee 
ts, October 1, 1887, $1,883,909.72. Send for full 
information and references. 
T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Prés, 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, HANSAS. 
_ Paid-up Capital Capital, $500,000, 7% First | Mortgages, LS 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON 
For example of its operation address the Company, 


giving your age. 
REAL ESTATE 


DENVE 




















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Send 2 conte for illustrated catalogue, 








himself) and best ‘referer, ces . 


trolled by h dase 
Address, R, H. WOODWARD &CO., Pu 


INVESTMENTS. 
itenstn Inada to. AGENT Pilate otter i Sunday- | Conservative, rofitable. Circularsand references 
Ma, | AGEN® schovis, free. 9 Otia her + ¥. City. tied "HS Chatnberlin & Bro. Box 194, Denver,OoL 
PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & C2, |W AN*PED: mets.nense> 5! PENSIONS Sinsries foes Ti 
OOL Limited, 607 Market St., time not necessary, but preferred. sinfall i capital (con- 


lsuboees procu ured. 





Bounty collected." L Latest law pamphlet Freei 
PatTRicx QO’ FaBexLL, Attorney, Washington; BD. Q” 


r 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 


za amt stood whe, 


iar Morse a Seale ae 3 and’: : 


J. ST waTne L LAND WOR areaid “rg 
Mew York Mand'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Croatwap 


vestment Department we have First - 


annually. All- 
is personally examined * 


and pri 

ch pe ithon ch 
get vary EGE Bk ce 
York, OF FIRST AL BANK, Denver, Gol. 


KANSAS INVEST M| ENTCO., 


101 Devonshire St, _ 


ANKING in all Branches. Bonds and 


i 
| 
a 






























THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








EDUCATIONAL. re 
FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. |x2ae2e=2== 

* | nstenl seaeeen™ ean 

An object-lesson will help a Haifbour trom Hartiord, Address Bev J.B McLEAS 





HE Mhing by THE CAKE. 
home seems so bright at that T would tike to steal the 


mr Miss Minnie—I can eabily assist A in that line, 
rence—Now, really, you overjoy me, 
* Miss Minnie—Oh ! vs very simple. Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 
** She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifies both the house and herself. 


Try a cake of it in your next house-clean- 
g. No. 2. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 
= 











Which title correctly describes the state of 
Kansas, includes about 90,000 square miles 
of the richest land in the world.» There is 
very little too rough for cultivation. It is 
so fertile that a great variety of crops are 
' praised. Bad seasons do but little harm 
here, where the farmer has found more 
than 30 different modes of turning his land 
to profit, The price of farms is constantly 
increasing. Their owners work them by 


Sr tt own labor, Government returns show 


one paid labor to every four farms. It 
, Ey these brave, hardy, and enterprising 
Pay the millions of capital. have been 
ed. Their capacity to care for it-is 
ia by the fact that we have never lost 
a dollar of either the principal or interest 
. au the loans we have negotiated. But back 
ofthe farmer the land is still the guarantor 
€ loan, and is worth from two-and-a-half 

e times the amount we loan upon it. 
If we negotiate your securities, you will 
get a good rate of interest, have uo trouble 

collecting it, and 


THIS GUARANTY PROTECTS YOUR FUNDS. 
Paid-up Capital.......... asceeseee 000,000.00 
Stockhclders’ Liability...... 1,000,600.¢0 
Surplas Fund... 140,000.00 


Guaranty Fand.... 192, 140,000.00 


ra ere LIN 


Estab. 1876. KANSAS CETY, MO. eg ~ 
Paid-up capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, 
aranteed real estate mor ey ees Giuverees 
URL M. Janvae, Pres, ND R, CONKLIN, Sec. 
Eastern Office, 289 ‘Beondwar, Hew York, 








ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





THE CEREALINE cooK BOCK, 
containing more than two hundred reci recipes, will be sent 
to any one who wit mention wihate this y tyne eae 
was seen, and enclose a two-cent to 


TheCerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, nwo ead 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
SEND ZC. tithing er Se ie 


with our out com btene 
Sica Sverre Se. We 














“am prepares ad 


eget Street. 





.| to make their work equa 








superintendent more than will 


a fine-spun theory. The book “A Model:Superintendent” shows 
how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the study; 


with the teachers; in the desk; 
records ; at special services. Iti 


with the scholars ; among the 
is a sketch of the life and work 


of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson.Committee, by 
H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, 


bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


without portrait, fifty cents. 
Among the commendations 
first issue were the following :— 


From The New York Herald. 
“A book that should he read all Sunday-school 
managers, without regard to mote 
From The New York Tribune, 


“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described FS eel 


ee . valuable guide to the Waser as Galles 





an exampl sare ged sense and devoted -emergy 
applied to BY a cera — 
From The Rvening Transeript, 

The volume ht with great pro 
hand-book by al: meh wi ye 001 ee Se 
tendents, In fot there 0 person pay oo don 
He any cominunity, "wh ¢ cot Ses hot fad Pmt 
the labors successes of this fthfal and effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause. 


From The New York Times. 


“ Hundreds of superintendents and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers — are teers | - the — 
cause to-day, have bape ¢ the zeal 
earnestness, but are without the talent mat and Sagacity 


‘ous and success- 


ful. Tothem Mr. Treen eon eolnnne will be of moat 
use In the way.of plan and whereby they 
make their labors more e ve, while all who have 
an po meager fled vee hool cause will find it in- 
teresting and profita’ 

From The Philadelphia Daily Times, 


“ Mr. Haven was a model superintendent because he 

poamaaens, in addition to the strong religious ) eens 
ecessary to the prosecution of effective 

school work, one stren of character and thet power 
of organizing w ey a man to the front in 
any calliog-whten actual carry him to &@ com- 
mai position in all relations of | of life. Mr. Trum- 
belts graphic description of tee model superinten- 
nt’s earnest and ar aie effort shows these fine 
human coeet An full my i and the se isa 

ography an. w — a or 
er endeavor toward @ noble must possess 

psig net oe charm.” 


sence tn tens faithful delineation of 
orem Ane Be aa show whown i in a eet ven long 


Suga ea ag 


oo math walenhis = Daye 9 It is replete in just such 
Plata, pract as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
on ractical, and abounds in common sense— 
acquisition in the young.” 
From The he ardor Courant. 
“The volum' is carefully wri writttn in in excellent, forct: 
big Page and with a engages and 


end. ... The story is one that will be of 
and is’ likely, from its manner and substance 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 
From The Philadelphia Press. 
“A model for what may be Lae somata bieares hi 
Prececvins: ig, a8 it does, a just n betw a m the 
ife of the man and bis works, with intelligent , and 
explanatory comments which will be useful toany one 
interested in “SS welfare and progress of the work be- 
gun by Robert Raikes just one hundred years ago,” 
From The Providence Journal, 
“ The little book tells just how Mr. Haven 


became 
model superintendent both in city andcountry Danan. = 
schools. It in — gives a history of this method of 


doing good, em’ ng not only Mr. Ph ape} ‘8 experi- 
Sng schect Tine also = ir, Trumbull bull’s, the edi The Sun- 
hool 


From The ans Sivaiey whsiies, 


“ The book is an instructive one. As Mr, Trumbull 
well says in his preface, ‘ the best working model for 
Sunday-school superintendents is—a model nee 
tendent.’ It shows what a man has already ree) 
instead of siving directions to show what ought to 


e attention to the narrative jon ee to 
ice, 
to secure 


From The Brooklyn Eagle. 


“The work, although a bio; hy-of Mr, Haven, is 
mere than an bee _oe use it is in effect 
hand-book of Sunday-school technics.” 


‘ae The New York pe 
“He w: ap infasd a 
book lis b how he became ood it exhibits 
a e used, ated 00 forms ety ercises 
which he Edited so — and intelligently, and 
possessing fp | itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume widely useful.” 
From The Religious Herald, Richmond, Va. 
“*The Model Beptatentent, & nea never Lape yh Se 
scribed in so attractive ivea way 00 
little voluine with that “ttle just elie by the 
and written by H. 
itor of o Sanday School Times. 
ao of Mr. aa aeons a —— achat Ea, of Saeed: 
One Sarees, _ eee ged means of 
shew as a ration, how a ae 
ent may ving. demons do his noble work, and 
ele the moet oa otaeee and cone ya encour- 
agement to zeal and hope. Not ey. ai euperinten- 
dents, but teachers and Pastors, w will find the sin- 
gularly pleasant and w 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pee 
and so tho: in aces @ novice to the meth 
of work that that sanctified 
common sense w erally 
Schools.” ete . 


af 





sketching the 





odel superintenden ‘ol oe 


hg ae the ed- | & 


In paper covers, 


of the book at the time of its 


From the late . Richard D.D., Ff te Inter- 
ate Rew Newton, ar 


“T wish a copy pews your admirable little book could 
be be oe into the hands of every superintendent and 
er in the country.” 


bas» oe can domarnacad Cattell, of Lafayette College, Easton, 


“T can frankly and menentiy that it not only 
fulfills the expectations iced bey ttn title as the 
_ | mmole” of a Model Superintendent but tis isa ‘model 


From the Rev. James A. Worden, Sunday-school Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Fe “. zone aot of a active business man do! 
superin 's work trul. thoroughly, 
ay Ho Ft immersed in cares, he 


Fit aa ety a a nT of the execu- 
tive committee of the International Sunday-school Con- 


“This book should be in the library of qvary Sony. 
school, and in the hands of every Sun —_ 
worker in the Ley The soe chapter on ‘A Country 
8u is worth ma 





ag yen many times the price of the 
book t a eta, white ev and teacher who is 
tneaeiiier in a such af 1d, while every worker in ‘A Ci 
Sunday-school’ be practi Helped by 
the chapter on thet if... To advanced workers, and 
all d ng crease the efficiency of t Su - 
school Methods and Helps’ will be 
the centre of interest. The book is wo! alike of 
its subject and author. I know of no manual 
on the Sunday-school work.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“We know not where there isa volume better worth 
we Aytidactic Saeene rcs cat aenee emeom. 
A ent of what a su ntendent 
t to be is well, but the exhibition the true su- 
ntendent in his life is better.... Others than su- 
tenden: ts will be helped. by this book. Wecom- 
mend it to all of our readers as one worth owning and 
studying.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, 
“Mr, Haven 


many relatio: Pin a ome ere 
———| 


Brom Owr Bible Teacher, Ms Dato, O. (tte Brethren.) 
ition on what a Sun- 


From The Sunday Soha Magaine (Aetodat 


~ The Soidinie and simple methods employed by 
this wise and good man are used by the menor to 
illustrate the principles and duties of the syperin- 
tendent’s work. The narrative is interesting, and the 
senses drawn from it by the experienced and facile 
pen of Mr. Trumbull are exceedingly instructive.” 


From The Augsburg Teacher (Lutheran). 
“We cannot but’wish it in the hands of every Sun- 
day-school worker.” 





From The Evangelical Sunday School Teacher (Hvan- 
gelical A ). 
“We have read the book with intense interest, and 
would advise all who wisk to become ‘ model superin- 
tendents,’ end all who wish to know what such a 
superintendent is like, to get this book and read it.” 


From The Watchman. Boston, 


= He originated his own plans and methods. wales 
by his Christian zeal, s Receovemanes, and wisdom 
carried out to success n the face of difficulties tad 
opposition which would have disheartened many 
workers. * 


From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“We hope the book will have a wide circulation 
among those who are seeking the best méthods by 
which to discharge this important office.” 


Frdm The Fagg ay New York. 
sists ah Clay Trumbull, a most enthu- 
ana‘ infehigent romoter-of bunday-schools, 
“into * Superintendent’ a mass. Ot 
apd iesttactions of use to superintendents 
ads. woul be very difficult to find elsewhere. 
has been — gg ertak t skill,—not in a 


such 
didactic way, but by mak 


everything ‘crystall ize 
phy of the ‘Hon. Henry P Haven, one 

the eens and noble business mer that 
Connecti produced.” . 







jist, 
pu ied to be in Raed Sabbath-school It 
© means could be devised by which 
pomtpent laymen in apoio 
co net of being es- 
and favorable to to all good. 
From The tian Intelligencer, New rate 
@, ing picture of the study, the versa: 
pI ving Hee spoeerat ens 3 aba perapyen 
: toa papoes & ee of vingoll whlce 
of ot pormntes 
From The Christian Advocate, New York. 
“'The book should go among all the young, and the 
teabhers of the young everywhere, 
From The Advance, Chicago. 
“we peeey seocenmend the book to Sunday-school 
almost 


su ents. A capital portrait adorns the vol- 
ume, snd tells ita story zm in advance.” 





The book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE altISSES ANMBLES 
BOARD Labi, ‘New ew rasta ah 


ree roagen 
OAK a aman rang oy fomoor — 
Be pF ny vs Bae 





AMHERST. 1888, Te 
#400. Pupils ecimitied bib Sr nth and a on ot 


certificate. Miss UFFUM, A.B., Principal, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 








Media, Delawete Co., Pa. 
ghadapeenoar ue LB MAN N, Principal, — 


MITCHELL'S, . pore SCHOO Billerica 


Woe he fe ee ped from 
CTeviatiy 


noand Lowell hw 
dhisive, ; nnecd font — 7 to bb in 0. fe 
commences 
wn Fait . term, cornmence AM, Principal. 








large iibrary fund, bea 

sues sect eas vonths. Write for circuit 
‘or mi: re 
wor tT etethese. D ae HILL. LL.D. Pres, 


QGONTZ eenon roe re LADIES 





try peat elphia, 

to to, O9on, tbe 6 J&¥ CooKR, 
its th: ninth year Se 

Ber 2k sor circu ae ~ ar Wednesday, ome 

Emeritus Princo 

women EK. BESNETT, Miss ae Bonney, 

Muss S¥ivi4 J. EASTMAN. As DILLAYR 





ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 
Sam peed cs Bess arts 








LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


ae KE FOREST LLEe at 
FOR. -L. aoe, 
ZARA SEMIN ARY 


Sees ition soa 


For catalogne, addrens ‘ 


a STAMMERING” 


Lippincott’, 2 Sagnains oe leny romne ks: 
Johnston has bee lin effecting jmnany cures 
of Pen et emarkable as was his 
nent Dr ‘ _— John Wanamaker ,Geo, 
baa, Chil —— the University of Pa., Mr. 
oa 3 ae Sour others, are willi to tes 
tty to th bg value of he methods 8 JOMN by him.” 

1 particu address STO 
Kastitute lid and Spring Garden Sts. 











THE BEST WAY 


To get a FIRST-CLASS Watch 
is in our Co-Operative Clubs.. 


FINE WATCHES 
atthe LowestCashPrices, ONLY | 


$1.00 aWeek.& 


Thousands of the best $38.00 
Gold ‘Watch ever'made are sell- 
ing in cur Co-Operative Clubs. 
This is the Best,.Cheapest, Most 
Convenient, and Gnly co-operniys tf 
System of selling watches, 
watches are American Lever Stem 
Winders, containing ¢ essen- 
tial to accuracy and durabi ity,and 
have in addition, numerous other 


rovements found in no other watch, 
Fhe are absolutely the only Dust , 
4 Damp-pepot Movements [ia 


% jeweled throu; 
enuine Ru mH 
tens any “wind 
and Set es 
- andsimplest made. T They 
are fully equal ior 2 
appearance,accu- as 
NA racy, durability, } 
and service to 
any $75. Watch.. 
ur co-operative 
ClubSystem 
them within e 
reach of every one. 
Agents Wanted. 


The fepotome Watch ClubCo 
ial g26 Chestnut St., PHILADA:, PA. 
ras Werefer to any Citamerctal Agen 


a v1 Not! Net 5 


[ae 


WIANGA 


10.9 


~ 


Je 


[Tune 9, 1889, 


Brooke Hall Female Seminary, 


Fall session be 











concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, that you saw the adver- 





orceat to The Stoléay Bhaal Times. 





rwea5 
he Sunday School Dimes intends to admit only advertisements that 





bhe publisher 





thas they lose 


a" 


Should, however, an advertisement of @ party mot in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
Tefund to subscribers any mouey thereby. 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 





1) Sue 


| 


\--- ae 






